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THE WEEK. 


Tue official text of the terms of peace between 
Russia and Japan has been published this week, and 
it was found to contain no surprises, except that 
China’s right to be consulted with regard to the various 
arrangements that affect her is explicitly recognised. 
Both the rulers concerned have issued rescripts to 
their subjects on the peace. The Mikado’s mes- 
sage was issued on Monday and that of the Tsar on 
Thursday. Both documents are conceived in an 
excellent spirit. The Tsar’s message is comparatively 
short, but it speaks of a ‘‘ brave and mighty enemy ” 
and ‘‘ of peace and good neighbourliness with the 
Japanese Empire now become our friend.”” The Mikado, 
in a longer manifesto, declares that Russia is again 
the friend of Japan. The Tsar speaks in his manifesto 
of co-operating with “ men elected by the people” for 
developing the prosperity of Russia. There is no definite 
news of the progress of internal reform, though it 
is stated that Count Witte has been conferring with 
leaders of the Reform Party, and there is apparently a 
relaxation, in regard to methods if not to degree, of 
the spirit of repression. Unhappily Russia has to 
mourn the loss of one of its most powerful leaders of 
reform in Prince Trubetskoi, whose death is believed to 
have been hastened by care and anxiety for the cause to 
which, as apublicist and a statesman of the zemstvo 
movement, he had given distinguished aid. 


THE mischievous excitement caused by the state- 
ments of the Matin and other papers has been revived 
by a malicious article in Thursday’s edition of the 
Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. The tendency of the 
earlier discussions and comments had been to diminish 
the interest in this unfortunate episode. The Figaro 
gave a new version of the incident lask week, in which 
it stated that oral assurances were given to the 
French Government by the British, and that the 
Kaiser let it be known that he would regard a written 
assurance asa casus belli, The same day Reuter’s 
Agency announced that the German Government 
had been informed by our Government that no 
such assurance was given or asked for. But on 
Wednesday the Neue Freie Presse published a 
heated article in which it blamed King Edward 
and Lord Lansdowne in very violent language for 
what had happened. The description of Lord Lans- 
downe will certainly not strike Englishmen as being 
very lifelike. ‘‘ His stormy and passionate tempera- 
ment has not grown calm with years.” The Vienna 
paper is in close relations with Prince Bilow, and the 
article suggests an unpleasant prospect of a malevolent 
Press campaign. The immediate effect of this storm 
has been to draw still closer the sympathies of Eng- 
land and France, but those relations, like everything 


else, will suffer if this bad atmosphere of suspicion 
and ill-will continues. 


Tue judgment and good temper that have marked 
all the earlier stages of the dissolution of Norway and 
Sweden have continued to the end. Two bills were 
presented to the Riksdag, sitting in special session last 
week. One bill repealed the Act of Union and recog- 
nised the new status in Norway. The other eliminated 
the Norwegian colours from the Swedish flag. A very 
few days were found necessary to pass the two bills, 
and on Wednesday the special session of the Riksdag 


closed. King Oscar performed the ceremony in person, 
and though he spoke with an inevitable regret of the 
separation, his allusions were in excellent temper and 
promise well for the future relations of the two coun- 
tries. The official proclamation of the dissolution will 
take place as soon as the treaties based on the 
Karlstad convention have been signed. The Norwegian 
Government has been holding long sittings and it has 
been in communication with the Danish Government. 
It is generally believed that a bill proposing that Prince 
Charles of Denmark should be invited to accept the 
crown will shortly be submitted to the Storthing. 
There was a sitting of the Storthing on Thursday with 
closed doors, at which it is stated that the Opposition 
tried unsuccessfully to raise a debate on a proposal 
for a plebiscite for a Monarchy or Republic. 

A SOMEWHAT academic discussion during the past 
week between M. Clémenceau and M. Jaurés as to the 
limits of a practical policy of Collectivism has attracted 
public attention in France to the strained relations be- 
tween the Radical and the Socialist groups of the Bloc. 
The immediate cause of the controversy has been a 
speech by M. Jaurés at Toulouse, in which the Socialist 
leader challenged the Radicals to push their champion- 
ship of State ownership of public services to what he 
regarded as its logical conclusion—a universal policy 
of collectivism extending to all the means of produc- 
tion. This zv/ransigeance on the part of M. Jaurés is 
new but hardly unexpected, being indeed the result of 
continual pressure from the more advanced doctrinaire 
Socialists both within France and without it. More- 
over, the attitude of M. Jaurés in the Morocco affair 
has alienated many of the members of the Bloc, and 
his endorsement of the eccentricities of Professor 
Hervé appears to have had the same effect. The pro- 
paganda by the International Anti-Militarist Associa- 
tion inculcating passive resistance on the part of the 
conscripts departing for the Eastern Frontier has 
met with little sympathy in Paris. All this has 


‘served to emphasise a certain divergence of views 


and to threaten the solidarity of the Bloc. The most 
practical expression of these divisions has been the 
putting forward of independent candidates for the next 
elections in many constituencies. M. Aristide Briand 
has expressed disapproval of the secessionist policy. 





Tue official division of Bengal took place on 
Monday by means of a Gazette Extraordinary. It is 
stated in this document that success will be impos- 
sible without the co-operation of all the officers of the 
Government. Unhappily it looks as if that co-operation 
is the only co-operation the new Lieutenant-Governor 
will receive. Dislike of partition instead of abating 
has steadily increased. That common sentiment or pre- 
judice, or whatever else it may be called, has united dif- 
ferent religions and different races, and the people of 
Bengal, not content with boycotting British goods and 
other demonstrations of their opinions, have begun to 
build a Federation Hall for United Bengal. It is under 
these auspices that the provinces start on their new and 
unwelcome career, and this fact alone is decisive in 
judging of the wisdom of Lord Curzon’s policy. Few 
will deny that on paper there was a strong case for 
some kind of partition, but that case was never strong 
enough to make it worth while to wound the feelings 
of this large population for the sake of simplifying the 
government of a province that, large as it was, was 
singularly peaceful and easy to govern. 
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A New ZEALAND newspaper has caused a flutter 
this week by stating that Mr. Seddon had accepted an 
invitation to a colonial conference for next year. It 
was pointed out promptly that if this were true there 
had been a serious breach of Mr. Balfour’s public 
undertakings. But it turned out to be a newspaper’s 
mistake, and Mr. Seddon had only assumed that the 
conference would meet, and characteristically wanted 
to make his plans in good time and without 
any undue privacy. The Tariff Reformers have 
found a ray of sunshine this week in_ their 
rather cold and bleak sky. Mr. Deakin has 
declared that at the next election he will ask for 
power to negotiate Preferences with this country, and 
he is in communication with Dr. Jameson on the sub- 
ject. But Dr. Jameson says the Cape agriculturists 
want more rather than less Protection, and Mr. Deakin 
has replied that they only claimed Preference for 
British dominions as against foreign imports. These 
declarations do not carry us much further forward or 
backwards. Mr. Chamberlain has returned and has 
written a letter to the West Norwood Branch of the 
Tariff Reform League approving the adoption of a 
resolution pledging the members not to support any 
candidate who is unprepared to support colonial Pre- 
ference, fiscal reform, and the policy of Mr. Balfour. 

On Wednesday Kingsway and Aldwych were 
opened by the King in the presence of a great 
crowd and in the finest of weather. An address 
was presented by the L.C.C., and the members 
of the Paris Municipal Council now visiting London 
were present at the ceremony. It is worth while 
to recall the origin and financial history of 
this most magnificent of modern street improve- 
ments. The first scheme for connecting Holborn 
with the Strand was proposed by Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son in 1891. It was expected to cost two million, and 
this the Council naturally rejected, as Parliament 
would not allow any part of the cost to be thrown on 
the ground landlords by means of a site rate. The scheme, 
which has now been almost completed, was devised 
by the Improvements Committee of the London County 
Council, under the chairmanship of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
to whom the main credit belongs ; for it could hardly 
have been successfully carried out had he not perceived 
that by enlarging the area of recoupment (by diverting 
the street east and west as it approached the Strand 
and forming Aldwych) the transaction could be com- 
pleted with little loss to the ratepayers. 

Mr SHAw-LEFEVRE’s estimates were only san- 
guine in one respect. He did not foresee the 
South African war, and therefore he assumed that 
the Council would be able to go on borrowing 
at 2}? per cent. as in 1898. Instead of this, 
owing to the vast Government borrowings and the 
wretched method of finance which has resulted in 
the practical suspension of the Sinking Fund,the London 
County Council has had to borrow during the last five 
years at an average rate of 3} per cent. By this the 
London ratepayers have lost £19,000 a year, and will 
continue to lose it until the debt is paid off. In other 
respects Mr. Shaw Lefevre’s hopes have ‘been more 
than realised. The property has been bought and the 
works executed for £260,000 less than the original 
estimate ; the ground rents will produce £153,000 a 
year instead of £150,000. The net result is a pro- 
spective profit of £3,000 a year to the ratepayers 
of London, in spite of the heavy loss caused by the fall 
in national credit. The advantage to trade and traffic 
every year by the opening of the Kingsway must be 
enormous. It cannot be measured. We hope that 
this splendid object lesson in the productivity of wise 
measures of municipal improvement will give an 
impetus to the recommendations made in the admirable 
report of the London Traffic Commission, 


Sir Epwarp Grey made a speech at Manchester on 
Friday in last week in which he said that a Liberal 
Government would carry on the agreements with Japan 
and France in a spirit implying no hostility to other 
Powers. Answering the objection that Liberals would 
put the Empire to risks, he said that even the Tories 
admitted that it was only a question of a few years 
before responsible government must be given to the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Whether self- 
government was given in two years or in four was a 
matter of expediency, but it could not be a matter of prin- 
ciple affecting the existence of the Empire. He believed it 
was perfectly true to say that thenext Government would 
stop the importation of Chinese labour. Sir Robert Reid, 
speaking at Finsbury Park on Monday, said the Anglo- 
Japanese Treaty committed us to very serious engage- 
ments, among others tothe maintenance of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of the Chinese Empire, which 
included a population of 400,000,000 in a country 
12,000 miles away. He stated that he was a Home 
Ruler, and that he thought it would be found that 
nearly all Liberals were Home Rulers. Devolution was 
absolutely necessary if Parliament was to do its work. 

Tue Land Law Reform Association is doing ex 
cellent work in organising a series of conferences in 
different parts of the country. One of these con- 
ferences was held at Lincoln on Monday. Sir Walter 
Foster presided, and papers were read by Mr. Fred 
Horne and Mr. R. Winfrey. Mr. Horne discussed the 
position of the tenant farmer and pleaded for an active 
Board of Agriculture, for official records to be taken 
at the commencement of tenancies, and for the right 
of the tenant to claim for disturbance from his free- 
hold for any reason other than non-payment of 
rent or bad farming. Further, the tenant must 
be protected from the depredations of game. 
We do not think Mr. Horne exaggerated when he said 
that there has lately been an increase of political intimi- 
dation. Mr. Winfrey read a paper on Small Holdings, 
He said the small progress made under the Small Hold- 
ings Acts was to be explained by the want of compul- 
sory powers of purchase. Mr. Winfrey urged that 
compulsory powers should be given, that parish councils 
should have an initiative, and that Small Holdings 
Commissioners should be appointed to administer the 
Act with the aid of national funds. We need not say 
how cordially we approve of these proposals. 





Tue result of the Barkston Ash election was de- 
clared last Saturday, and it proved as remarkable a 
success as any that the Liberal Party has won. The 
seat has only been contested twice, in 1885 and 1892. 
On the first occasion the Conservative majority was 
1,906 ; on the second it was 1,241. The election last 
week gave the Liberal candidate a majority of 228, 
The Tory vote, as compared with the figures of the last 
election, fell by 13; the Liberals increased by 1,456. 
The Liberals had an energetic candidate in Mr. Andrews, 
but it seems to have been generally ad mitted that 
Mr. Lane-Fox was personally popular. Whether he 
weakened or strengthened his chances by retreating from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s platform to that of Mr. Balfour is 
a point upon which the Conservative Press is divided. 
At Hampstead, where Mr. Rowe is fighting a vigorous 
and hopeful battle, the Conservative candidate, Mr. 
Fletcher, is a declared follower of Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Mor.ey was presented with the freedom of 
the Burgh of Montrose on Thursday, and in return he 
made two speeches. In the first he spoke on public 
life ; in the second on public libraries. Mr. Morley’s 
comments on public and party life, which he said was a 
school that braced a man, fortified him, and tested 
him, were suggested or provoked by Lord Hugh 
Cecil and Lord Rosebery. Mr. Morley said he 
could not imagine Lord Hugh Cecil falling back on 
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water colours or literature, a course he had hinted at 
in his speech last week. In fact his whole speech was 
marked by Mr. Morley’s favourite conviction that affairs. 
are a grander field than literature. The passionate 
eloquence with which Mr. Morley invariably sustains 
this thesis sometimes suggests that he is arguing 
with himself and not merely with his audience, but in 
any case it is an excellent thing that the best ideals 
of political life should be kept before the public 
mind by one who knows what are the highest 
attractions of a life of leisure from affairs. 
Mr. Morley went on to defend party government from 
Lord Rosebery’s criticisms. He found a good word to 
say for Walpole, and deprecated what he thought the 
excessive admiration paid to Chatham. We like better 
what he said about the great reverses Chatham suffered 
from his incapacity to work with party. He concluded 
his address with an excellent quotation from Cavour: 
‘*It is better for the State to have the politics of a 
legislative chamber than the subterranean politics of 
antechambers.” pai 

On Thursday Mr. Balfour was presented with the 
freedom of the City of Edinburgh, and delivered a 
graceful speech on the occasion, in which he spoke of 
the special and peculiar force with which Edinburgh 
appeals to every Scotsman. The power of that appeal 
consisted, he said, in the manner in which Edinburgh 
seemed to express the history of Scotland. He spoke 
of the gloom and, perhaps with exaggeration, of the 
intellectual sterility of Scotland before the Union. In 
his enumeration of the few remarkable productions of 
Scotland in science and literature in the 17th century 
he omitted the poems of Drummond of Hawthornden 
and also the many fine ballads which are supposed 
to be of that period. He then went on tospeak of the 
sudden outburst of intellectual activity of all kinds 
which in Scotland succeeded the Union, and which he 
compared to the sudden spring that covers an Alpine 
upland, when the snows melt, with a carpet of wild 
and brilliant blossom. He gave a list of the chief 
names of this great outburst, not omitting a reference 
even to Hone’s Douglas, of which Scotsmen were 
prouder once than they are now; and he concluded by 
describing the manner in which Edinburgh with its old 
walled city]on the rock and the newer town below, 
seemed to him to symbolise this great and happy change 
in Scottish history. 





Tue Advisory Board of Engineers to the Royal 
Commission on London Traffic have issued their report. 
The board consists of Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Sir Benjamin 
Baker, and Mr. W. Barclay Parsons. Its recommenda- 
tions therefore carry authority, in spite of their 
audacity. The report speaks of the lack of travelling 
facilities in London compared with the great towns of 
the continent, and of the great loss of money that must 
occur annually owing to this lack—a loss that falls 
particularly on the working classes. No real improve- 
ment in this state of things can take place, it continues, 
unless we are prepared to spend very iarge sums of 
money upon our streets, which ought to be widened so 
that tramways may be able to traverse London in all im- 
portantdirections. Among the specific recommendations 
of the board are a great thoroughfare to run east and 
west and another to run north and south with a 
bridge over the Thames west of the Temple, beneath 
which is to be accommodation for double lines of tram- 
ways. These main avenues are to be 140 ft. wide, and 
the width of other new streets is to be fixed as follows : 
First-class arterial streets, 100 ft. ; second-class streets, 
8o ft. ; and third-class streets, 60 ft. As Fleet-street 
is now only 61 ft. wide at its widest, and Piccadilly at 
its busiest part only 55 ft., it will be seen that 
the report suggests a great change in the size ot 
our streets. Yet these widths are not excessive when 
compared with the avenues in other capitals, 


THE report suggests the widening of a great 
number of streets, such as the Euston, Marylebone, 
Bayswater, Kensington, Fulham, and Brompton roads ; 
the systematic widening of the main arterial roadways 
of external London ; over or under crossings for road 
traffic at the chief points of intersection ; the enlarge. 
ment of circuses ; the passing of an Act of Parliament 
to enable local authorities in Greater London to acquire 
property required for street widenings ; the extension 
of tramways to points of destination, and of tramways 
south of the Thames across it, the extensions to pass all 
great railway termini ; the municipal construction of 
tramways and their leasing to one central company. It 
also recommends a cheap class of tube railways with 
fewer stations, and the careful consideration of the 
motor omnibus and its bearing on railway and tram- 
way policy. It considers that tube railways cannot 
meet the demand for urban communication, and that by 
bringing in more and more people from the newer 
suburbs the development of railways in London has 
increased the congestion of the streets. The improve- 
ment of the streets is therefore the chief necessity. 
The improvements recommended by the report would 
no doubt cost a vast sum of money—a vaster sum than 
is likely to be granted; yet there is little doubt 
that a great expenditure would mean an ultimate 
economy, as it has in Brussels, Paris and Vienna. 


It is good news that an exhibition will be held at 
the Guildhall next year of pictures by Flemish and 
Belgian painters, including masters from the fifteenth 
century to the present day. Of the Primitives about 
eighty examples will be shown of which, according to 
the Zimes, some rare examples are being lent from 
abroad. There will be a large number of pictures by 
Rubens and Vandyck, and the last two galleries will be 
given up to modern Belgian artists, some of the most 
distinguished of whom, such as Alfred Stevens, though 
their reputation is high in France, are little known in 
this country. The Guildhall exhibitions have always 
been interesting and well managed. The Spanish 
Exhibition in particular was one of the best that has 
been seen in London for many years, and now that new 
masters seem to have taken the place of old at the 
Winter Exhibition at Burlington House, the exhibitions 
of particular schools, such as this one projected at the 
Guildhall, are particularly valuable. We hope that 
Mr. Temple will be as successful in this case as he has 
been in the other exhibitions which he has organised. 





Tue Poet Laureate was hardly at his best 
perhaps in his poem on the centenary of Trafalgar 
published in the Zimes of Thursday with the title 
‘* Wardens of the Wave.” It contained a few of the 
adjectival surprises to which he has accustomed us ; 
but not so many as might have been expected on so 
great an occasion. It spoke of placing wreaths upon 
Nelson’s ‘‘ unfading pall,” which makes us remember 
that the palls, even of the most obscure dead, do not 
usually fade. But what is this compared with the “‘ un- 
seen trill” he once attributed to a deceased postman 
poet? It also contains a use of the word ‘‘one” not 
usual in heroic verse, as thus: ‘‘ No, but when slumbering 
war hounds wake, to one’s last gasp of breath face 
combat for one’s country’s sake, with male disdain of 
death.” ‘‘ Male” is good; but female, if it could have 
been made to scan, would have been more surprising 
still. We agree with Mr. Austin that ‘ Vain- 
glorious clarion, clamorous drum, for which the vulgar 
crave, not these, not any such, become the Wardens 
ot the Wave.” But we wish that he could have 
remembered the fact before blowing his clarion and 
beating his drum on certain previous occasions. We 
have printed our quotations as prose in the hope that 
they might look better so; but we must confess that 
they seem to be no more prose than poetry. 
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THE KING. 


HE action of the unemployed in approaching the 
King marks in a dramatic way a dangerous 
tendency that has been noticeable lately in English 
politics. It has frequently been said by Liberals that 
the King ought to force Mr. Balfour to resign. 
The suggestion has been made at public meetings 
and by one or two conspicuous persons. It has 
excited few protests and little anxiety. Yet if 
anyone remembers how acute a sense for the danger 
of this kind of language governed the acts and 
thought of politicians who lived nearer to the days 
when the Crown was a partisan political force, he 
will see how easily and softly we might slip into a 
conception of the position of the King which is fatal 
to the whole spirit of parliamentary government. 
When Disraeli described his transactions with the 
Queen in 1868, and the arrangement he had made 
with her about a dissolution, the House of Commons, 
thinking that Disraeli was imputing responsibility to 
the Queen, showed a jealous and even a touchy 
regard for the Constitution. To-day some Liberals are 
in the habit of speaking as iftit were the King and 
net the House of Commons who ought to dismiss the 
Ministry. We can imagine few catastrophes graver than 
the prolonged continuance of Mr. Balfour’s Government 
in office, but one of those catastrophes would certainly 
be the revival of the power of the Crown and the 
general acquiescence in the view that the life of a 
Ministry ought to depend on the pleasure of the 
Sovereign and not on that of the House of Commons. 
When Queen Victoria died it was remarked by 
more than one statesman that the importance 
of the Crown was not diminishing, but increasing. 
Nobody would question the truth of the statement. 
Lord Rosebery said justly on one _ occasion 
that without a symbol, a ceremonial centre like 
the Crown, the various parts of the Empire could 
not be held together. The Crown is the one palpable 
link of the Empire, and therefore all that has aggran- 
dised the idea of Empire has in some degree aggran- 
dised the importance of the Crown. Side by side 
with this growing importance of the Crown as an 
institution there is to be noticed the decline of the 
vigilant spirit which won for England its parliamentary 
government. During the Queen’sreign there were many 
occasions when that spirit exerted itself. Sir Robert 
Peel went so far as to refuse office in 1839 because his 
recommendations for appointments of ladies in the 
higher posts of the Household were resisted. In 1868 
there was a sharp controversy over Disraeli’s conduct 
in apparently giving the Queen an option rather than 
definite advice. Supposing a Minister introduced a 
bill to-day of the nature of the Royal Titles Bill, it is 
pretty plain that there would be little of the spirit 
which obliged Disraeli to promise that the Queen should 
never use the title Empress in England. This anxiety 
to keep the Crown out of politics, to keep it, 
as Mr. Courtney describes it in his book on 
the Constitution, the Minister of its Ministers, 
has very much declined during recent years. There 
has been a general tendency to encourage the idea of 
the King’s activities in politics, to applaud the sug- 
gestion that he should intervene, to state that this or 
that is his work, and generally to behave as if the King 


had far more active and positive functions in politics than 
those which the development of parliamentary govern- 
ment has left to the Crown. The King has had frequently 
to repudiate the use made of his name at elections by 
one party, while men of the other party have discussed 
freely the advantage it would be if the King would 
dismiss Ministers whom they disliked. 

This kind of language and sentiment does injury 
to the real and proper influence of the Crown. Every- 
one is agreed that there is nobody in Europe whose 
gifts are so well adapted as are those of King Edward 
to make him harmonise and civilise the foreign relations 
of his country. That is a matter of tact, of taste, of a 
delicate sense for the courtesies and urbanities of life. 
It is a great thing when the King of England is in fact 
“the first gentleman in Europe.” But people have spoken 
in some places as if the King should throw himself into 
the conduct and direction of foreign policy, and if the 
absurd and mischievous canard that King Edward inter- 
vened in the internal affairs of the French Government 
excited little concern in this country, it was not, we 
fancy, merely because it was disbelieved. It is, of 
course, impossible for the foreign sympathies of a 
popular Sovereign to have no effect on the opinions of 
the nation. That effect is, we think, a good deal more 
considerable than it was fifty years ago. England 
remained Italian in spite of Queen Victoria’s Austrian 
predilections, but nobody would deny that the marked 
change in English sentiment during the last four years 
has been due in a large degree to the substitution of a 
Sovereign with French sympathies for a Sovereign 
with German sympathies. Queen Victoria made 
no secret of her general political sympathies, 
during the last half of her reign. Everyone knew how 
she regarded Ireland, what she thought of Disraeli and 
his policy, and how little she liked Gladstone and his. 
If the wind sets in a different quarter, that is no reason 
why Liberals should be less scrupulous in their desire to 
keep the Crown out of politics. The general principle 
which requires the Sovereign’s neutrality is not affected 
by the character of the opinions of a particular Sovereign, 
The public purpose and function of the Crown is purely 
ceremonial. If politicians are going to urge the King 
to do more, to assign to him the work of an active 
direction or propaganda, they are leading the country 
back into a very dangerous predicament. The effects 
may not b2 seen for one or more generations. The 
country may have as Sovereigns men who are keenly 
sensible of their obligations to the Constitution, who 
are aware of the interpretation which Palmerston ex- 
plained to Queen Victoria is to be put on the formula 
‘“‘the King can do no wrong.” But if the temper. 
of the country is enervated, other conditions may 
arise and the throne be occupied by a Sovereign who 
understands by that formula not what Palmerston but 
what Blackstone made it mean. 

Weare not, of course, hinting at encroachments 
of the Crown, but the studious care with which King 
Edward has observed and respected the Constitution 
does not affect the danger or the folly of the habit of 
looking to the Crown, rather than to Parliament, for 
direction. Lord Salisbury, speaking on one occasion 
of Disraeli’s surrenders to Gladstone, said that im- 
perious language can only be justified by the 
obsequiousness with which it is obeyed. There 
is no imperious language in this case, but there 
is a great deal of obsequiousness. What, for 
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example, could be more ridiculous than that the 
country should put a Tory Government into office and 
then go to the King and ask him to get it out of its 
difficulties? The cause is not remote and inscrutable. 
It is the decline of Parliament. The famished mob 
that surrounded George III.’s carriage with cries of 
‘*No Pitt : no War,” felt itself powerless to make any 
impression on a Parliament of rotten boroughs and 
family retainers. We suppose Mr. Lansbury and his 
colleagues who appeal to the King to make laws 
for the unemployed would say that their clients 
can make no impression on a Parliament of 
rich men. But the right remedy is not to try 
to make the King undertake {duties which are 
not his, but to make Parliament adequate to its own 
task. Nothing would be more ominous a mark of 
degeneration than the growth of a habit of treating the 
King as kings are treated in countries that have no 
Parliaments or constitutions. 

The loose language which has been used in the last 
few years about the King’s duty is the best illustration 
of the disregard into which Parliament has fallen. It 
is the first of our necessities, as Lord Ripon said 
last week, to restore the credit and the usefulness of 
Parliament, to make it an institution the country can 
respect, and to which it can look for the satisfaction of 
its wants. This will be achieved iu part by reforms of 
its habits and procedure. But these reforms will not 
suffice alone. Parliament must be made a genuinely 
representative body, a body with which the great 
mass of people can really identify themselves. 
Parliamentary government in France has _ not 
the roots in history and custom which that 
institution has here, but it has this signal advantage, 
that the French Chamber is elected by nearly eleven 
million voters out of a population of thirty-nine 
millions, whereas our House of Commons is elected by 
less than seven millions out of a population of forty-two 
millions. But, it will be asked, however excellent and 
democratic the arrangements for electing a Parliament 
may be, what means are there to prevent a Ministry 
remaining in office when the country wants to get rid of 
it? Until this defect in the working of the Constitution is 
amended, what is there to protect the public from a 
rapacious Ministry except the right of the King to in- 
terpret the will of the country and dismiss its obnoxious 
Minister and close the period of his abuse of power? 
The means to this end would be the correction and 
modification of the party system, which will be effected 
by the multiplication of parties, and would further, we 
think, be aided by the system of proportional 
representation. Another means is the shortening of 
Parliaments, and we fancy that the experience of the 
last two years has convinced a good many persons of 
the necessity of reducing the age of Parliaments to four 
years. This arrangement does not merely give Parlia- 
ment the advantage of more frequent renewal. It 
would make dissolution almost an automatic process, 
releasing Ministers from certain dangerous temptations 
like that to which Lord Salisbury succumbed in 1900,and 
removing what might under some circumstances become 
adangerous pretext for the use of the power of the 
Crown. One thing we think is clear. If Parliament 
does not recover from its present state, the power of 
the Crown will and must grow, and while we think it 
would be a gain to the country for Parliament to 
surrender some of its duties to other representative 


bodies, we should watch with the gravest concern the 
surrender of any of its influence to a power that must 


always be remote, occult, and most difficult of 
control. 





LORD H. CECIL ON CONSERVATISM. 


ORD HUGH CECIL gave an interesting address 
to the Glasgow Parliamentary Debating Asso- 
ciation last week on the subject of Conservatism. His 
speech was in no sense pessimistic ; indeed it was 
sanguine and almost exuberant. It might be said that 
it was his main contention that Conservatism had 
triumphed in spite of the demoralising exertions of Mr. 
Chamberlain. He comforts himself for the misfor- 
tunes of the moment with the reflection that the 
country is Conservative, that, whatever happens to the 
Conservative Party, the nation has settled down into the 
Conservative way of looking at things, and that the 
age of change is over and the age of Conservatism has 
begun. 

We should have more confidence in Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s accuracy in describing the future if we did not 
think him inaccurate in describing the past. He gives 
1895 as the time at which the Conservative Party broke 
with Conservatism. Up to that point, he thinks, the 
Conservative Party had kept in close touch with the 
Conservative temperament of the country. It had 
sought to avoid acute controversy, to arrest unneces- 
sary change, and to keep the country in a state of 
quiet and peace. In 1895 achange came over the party. 
Its policy was less moderate, its tactics less careful, its 
whole spirit less tranquil and gentle. Now this analysis 
surely forgetsthecareerof Mr. Chamberlain’s leader, Mr. 
Disraeli. Does Lord Hugh Cecil think that his descrip- 
tion of the Government of 1895 has no application to 
the Government of 1874? Hecan scarcely consider that 
the dashing and adventurous days of the late seventies 
were marked by all those qualities in which he finds the 
spirit and virtues of Conservatism. At any rate, the 
Government that led the country into one crisis after 
another in one continent after another contrived 
to provoke the fear and anger of a great many 
men who had not before been party politi- 
cians just because they contrasted these dangerous 
excitements with what they had thought to be the 
historical calm of Conservative goverment. Lord 
Hugh Cecil says very justly that Mr. Chamberlain is in 
no sense a Conservative. There is as much difference 
of temperament between Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. 
Chamberlain as there was between Burkeand Alderman 
Beckford. But there was as much difference between 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Disraeli. Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
view of the influence of Mr. Chamberlain on the 
Conservative Party is not less grave and anxious than 
was Lord Salisbury’s view of the influence of Mr. 
Disraeli. It is only necessary to read the speech 
in which Lord Cranborne related in the 
House of Commons on July 15, 1867 the 
course the Government pursued about Reform, 
the speech in which he said that the Conserva- 
tive Party had dealt themselves a fatal blow, spoke 
of a political betrayal which had no parallel in our 
parliamentary annals, and added, ‘‘ if you borrow your 
political ethics from the ethics of the political adven- 
turer, you may depend upon it the whole of your 
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representative institutions will crumble beneath your 
feet,’’ to suspect that Lord Hugh Cecil takes a super- 
ficial view when hetraces the demoralisation of the sober, 
cautious spirit of Conservatism to the rise of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s influence in the Conservative Party. Mr. 
Disraeli’s career contradicted quite as sharply as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s the notion that the Conservative Party 
exists to make change slow and gradual, to rob reform 
of its dangers by robbing it of its haste, and to fostera 
spirit of quietism in the country. 

The fact is important for this reason: Mr. Disraeli 
took the Conservative Party with him. So did Mr. 
Chamberlain. Lord Cranborne could not stand against 
the one; Lord Salisbury could not stand against the 
other. This is surely the teaching of those episodes 
in the history of Conservatism in which Lord Hugh 
Cecil would find the action of his party least consistent 
with the principles he lays down. Is the inference 
to be drawn from this that the Conservative Party can 
never resist the blandishments of a leader who is ready 
to rejuvenate it and who offers it some eager excite- 
ment to put before the country? The history 
of the Conservative Party would seem _ to 
suggest that what the defenders of the Conserva- 
tive institutions of the country want is not the 
circumspect, restrained manner of conducting public 
affairs which Lord Hugh Cecil holds to be the true 
Conservative spirit, but a stimulant to the nervous 
system of hisparty. That history does not encourage 
those who sympathise, as all Liberals sympathise, with 
Lord Hugh Cecil and his friends, in their struggle to 
preserve their party from bad influences. But it must 
influence, too, our view of Lord Hugh Cecil's judg- 
ment on the present mood of the nation in which 
we are as anxious to find him in the wrong, 
as we are on the other matter to find him 
right. Lord Hugh Cecil thinks that the country is 
against all serious change, and that it wants quiet 
administration rather than legislative energy. He 
thinks this was the state of the nation’s mind in 1895, 
and that its Conservatism was so deeply rooted that it 
survived the violence Mr. Chamberlain did to its in- 
stincts when he became a Conservative leader. But 
even here we doubt Lord Hugh Cecil’s accuracy. The 
Conservative Party offered the country in 1895 much 
more than an interval of repose. It offered the country 
a brilliant renaissance of trade and prosperity. Most 
of the Conservative leaders’ programmes read like the 
optimism of the seventeenth century, when Dryden 
predicted that the Royal Society would soon lead 
mankind to the extreme verge of the globe and delight 
it with a better view of the moon. The country ex- 
pected not a humdrum sobriety but a vigorous and 
exciting energy, and it gotit. To-day the country, we 
believe, in spite of Lord Hugh Cecil, is anxious to see 
something done. Lord Hugh Cecil speaks of an age 
of change followed by an age of Conservatism. We 
believe it would be more illuminating to speak of a 
retrograde age to be followed by a reforming age. The 
school of which Lord Hugh Cecil is a brilliant 
leader is content with the status guo and dislikes 
the Protectionist campaign, because it threatens the 
existing végime not only with positive mischief but with 
the risks of discussion. But that contentment is not, 
we think, general, and every election goes to show 
that the next Government will come into office with 
power to carry out drastic reforms. The Conservative 


Party will then, if it is led in the spirit Lord Hugh 
Cecil describes, have the opportunity of doing its 
traditional work, providing criticism and preventing 
the carrving of schemes without adequate discussion. 
The important thing is that it should be led by a 
man who takesa high, public-spirited and sober view of 
its mission. It has been said that in architectural resto- 
ration the mistake is often made of trying to restore 
youth to some ancient building when wiser hands 
would have been content with preserving life. Mr. 
Chamberlain has tried the more ambitious process with 
the Conservative Party ; Mr. Balfour has tried only to 
preserve life. Between them they have brought it 
into as bada plight as that from which Disraeli rescued 
it half a century ago. It is to be hoped that the work 
of recovery on the next occasion will be committed to 
a Conservative of the type of Lord Hugh Cecil. 





THE LAW OF CAPTURE AT SEA. 


URING the war between Russia and Japan some 
glaring defects in the laws of war were brought 

into view; but far the most serious arose out of dis- 
putes about the meaning of contraband and the right 
of belligerent cruisers to capture or destroy belligerent 
and neutral vessels carrying on trade with the enemy. 
Considerable losses were sustained by British and 
German shipowners ; and the consequence is that a 
whole crop of remedies have been suggested by inter- 
national lawyers and by persons interested in the 
shipping trade. The Times threw open its cor- 
respondence columns to a number of writers, 
whose favourite plan appeared to be to lay 
an extra tax upon the unfortunate people of 
Great Britain in order to guarantee British ship- 
owners from all losses in any future war. That 
Mr. Leverton Harris should be of this opinion is not 
at all surprising. It is natural, of course—or it seems 
to be natural—for every tariff reformer to regard taxa- 
tion as a remedy for every evil. If you want to make 
the nation happy and prosperous in time of peace or 
victorious in time of war, you have nothing to do but 
clap on a tax. By taxes the army can be increased ; 
by taxes the navy might be doubled; by taxes 
national granaries could be established ; and, finally, 
by taxes our shipowners, probably on the whole 
the richest class of men in the island, might be 
saved the expense of insuring their vessels. We 
need hardly point out that even if a British Govern- 
ment should be foolish enough to embark on a great 
war, it is not likely to be so foolish as to saddle the 
people, at atime when their resources are straitened 
and their finances embarrassed, with extra taxation for 
the purpose of encouraging British merchant vessels to 
fall in with the enemy’s cruisers. Our shipping trade 
must look for safety in another direction, and that 
direction is pointed out in a most cogent letter 
which Sir Robert Reid contributed to last Satur- 
day’s Times. What is wanted is an amendment 
and simplification of international laws of maritime 
warfare ; and this can be had by assimilating them to 
the practice that already prevails on land. All com- 
merce which is non-contraband, peaceful, and private, 
should be exempt from capture or destruction. Under 
the existing usage if there is a war, let us say, between 
Germany and Japan, a Japanese merchant may safely 
send his silk to England in an English ship—because 
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an enemy’s goods if not contraband are covered by a 
neutral flag. But if an English merchant sent a cargo 
of cotton and woollen goods to Japan in a merchant 
steamer flying the Japanese flag the steamer would 
be liable to seizure, the goods would be taken 
into port, and the English merchant would probably 
lose a good deal through loss of time and damage to 
the goods. At any rate there would be a serious loss, 
which would fall either on him or on the German 
Government or on an insurance company. But there 
is another case to be considered—that of the Japa- 
nese merchant who sends away a peaceful cargo in a 
vessel flying the Japanese flag. If the vessel is cap- 
tured by the Germans they are entitled to confiscate 
both ship and cargo, It might quite well happen that 
this Japanese vessel and her cargo are insured in 
Hamburg, and in that case the whole loss falls upon a 
German firm. The German cruiser in the case sup- 
posed would very likely not be able to spare a crew to 
put on board the prize. They would be bound by 
international law to take on board the crew and 
passengers of the Japanese vessel. Having done so, the 
German captain would sink his prize, and then joyfully 
telegraph home the good news to the Kaiser, who 
would immediately send a telegram of condolence to 
Schmidt and Co., of Hamburg. 

It is curious that war at sea should be so much 
more barbarous and uncivilised than war by land. 
The most ferocious general does not claim that 
he has a right to seize merchandise belonging to 
a peaceful citizen of the enemy without paying for it. 
If Germany were invading Russia, and a German 
cavalry squadron came upon some waggons carry- 
ing merchandise from one Russian town to 
another the waggons would be unmolested, unless 
they carried contraband of war or something which 
was required by the troops. Ifthe waggons carried 
contraband they would, of course, be confiscated ; if 
they carried something useful they might be seized, but 
the owners would be compensated. What is still more 
curious is that Great Britain which, having the largest 
foreign trade of any nation in the world, and by far the 
largest mercantile marine, is most interested in assimi- 
lating the laws of war by sea to the laws of war by 
land, is the one Power whose opposition to reform has 
hitherto blocked the way. Sir Robert Reid has 
examined and disposed of naval arguments which, 
whether applicable or not a century ago, are cer- 
tainly inapplicable to modern conditions. France 
is the only other Power which has been disinclined 
in the past to assent to the American proposal that all 
non-contraband cargoes at sea in time of war should 
be exempt from capture. At the Hague Conference, 
which is to meet next year, President Roosevelt will 
certainly once more press this proposal upon the 
Powers, and in the opinion of Sir Robert Reid the 
chances of reform are very hopeful if only the British 
Government is willing to adopt a measure against 
which it is no longer possible to discover a single 
serious argument. Sir Robert does not urge it on the 
ground of sentiment or humanity—for, as he remarks, 
no operation of war inflicts less bodily suffering than 
the capture of unarmed vessels at sea—‘‘ but upon the 
ground that on the balance of argument coolly weighed 
the interests of Great Britain will gain much from a 
change long and eagerly desired by the great majority 
of other Powers.” 


SIR HENRY IRVING. 


HE history of English acting has been the history 
not of tradition, good or bad, but of individual 
actors revolting against tradition. There was, per- 
haps, a traditional manner of acting in Shakespeare’s 
day to which Burbage and the other actors of the time 
conformed ; and there may have been such a tradition 
in the Restoration Drama; but when we come to 
Garrick’s time we find that Garrick had his own way 
of acting, originated by himself—that he, the greatest 
actor of his time, was a rebel against whatever tradi- 
tions of acting existed in England. The nature of his 
revolt against convention can be understood from 
the epigram contrasting his performance of King Lear 
with Barry’s : 
“ Aking! aye, every inch a king 
This Barry doth appear ; 
But Garrick’s quite another thing— 
He’s every inch King Lear.” 
The object of Garrick, in fact, was to free himself from 
all traditional bias when he came to study a part, to 
make something new of it and at the same time some- 
thing true. This was also the object of Mrs. Siddons, 
of Charles Kean, of Macready, and most of all, perhaps, 
of Henry Irving. Needless to say, it is an excellent 
thing that the great actor should endeavour to look at 
every part with fresh eyes, but the fact that this should 
entail, in so many famous instances, a violent break 
with the traditions of the English stage does not speak 
well for those traditions. In France there are tradi- 
tions of acting which, though actors may sometimes 
complain of them, are yet allowed to be far more of a 
help than a hindrance even to the actor of genius. He, 
like every other kind of artist, has his art to learn, and 
he learns it through this tradition, just as a Venetian 
painter, even if he were a Giorgione or a Tintoret, 
learnt his art through the Venetian tradition, and by 
means of the tradition got a solid and orderly method 
of painting which gave certainty and security to all 
the flights ofhis genius. But the great English actor 
has usually found whatever tradition of English 
acting might happen to exist in his pupilage more 
of a hindrance than a help to him when he has come 
to exercise his own mind upon his parts and to express 
his own conception of them upon the stage ; for the 
traditions of our acting are apt to be not sound methods 
established by a series of great actors all working with 
the same high aims, but merely habits caught by 
inferior actors never properly grounded in their art, and 
tricks by which they seek to conceal their lack of sound 
training. Thus the great English actor has been 
forced to learn everything for himself, to teach himself 
his own craft of acting, at an age when he ought to 
have learnt the craft thoroughly, and when he ought 
to be able to give all his time to the conception of his 
parts. The result isthat, like our modern painters, he 
usually never learns his craft thoroughly ; and, how- 
ever great his natural powers may be, they are ham- 
pered all through his life by his imperfect education. 
This is most true in the case of actors whose aims are 
highest. The best traditions of our acting are 
prosaic traditions. Mr. John Hare, for instance, 
is as perfect a master of his art as any French- 
man. But Sir Henry Irving, though he had per- 
haps a greater natural genius for certain kinds of 
tragedy than any actor of his time, even in France, 
was always an imperfect master. He could not declaim, 
for instance. He could not do nothing significantly ; 
and the consequence was that he was often restless 
where he ought to have been quiet, both in action and 
in speech. Theseremarks are not made to depreciate 
a great artist but with the object of showing how he 
came to have certain defects which have prevented 
many people from enjoying his art, and which have 
seemed inexplicable to many of the greatest admirers 
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of his genius. His early history is not one of orderly 
and systematic training, but of great energies and high 
ambitions continually struggling with adverse circum- 
stances. After four years in a counting house in the 
City and a certain amount of training in elocution, at 
the age of eighteen he joined a stock company at 
Sunderland, and for the next nine years played 
in all kinds of parts, from tragedy to panto- 
mime, in different stock companies in the pro- 
vinces. Thus in the student part of his life he got 
a great deal of practice and experience, but no such 
training as a French youth of his ambitions and 
abilities would get at the Theatre Frangaise. An actor 
can only be trained well upon good plays, and most of 
the plays acted by provincial companies in the fifties 
were no better than they are now. In 1866 he had a 
London success in Hunted Down at the St. James’s 
Theatre, and from then till 1871 continually advanced 
his reputation in plays like Uncle Dick's Darling and 
The Two Roses. \n 1871 he went to the Lyceum, then 
managed by the Batemans. He acted Jingle in a ver- 
sion of Pickwick, but made his first great success in 
The Bells ; which was followed by another in Wills’s 
Charles /., another in Eugene Aram, and yet another 
in Richelieu. Hitherto, therefore, his training, but 
for the part of Petruchio in a garbled version of The 
Taming of the Shrew, had been almost entirely in plays 
which no one would call serious works of art, many of 
them plays which the actor had to make for himself. 
Thus up to the age of thirty-six, when he first played 
Hamlet, he had, through no fault of his own, little 
Or no experience in the delivery of great verse, an 
experience which is of the greatest possible value both 
to the mind and the technique of an actor of genius. 
In the part of Hamlet his highest powers first displayed 
themselves, but they had no help from any existing 
tradition, and they displayed themselves in spite of 
serious technical defects which he never got rid of. 
Hamlet at that time was regarded by the few actors 
who played it as a part with certain ‘‘strong” situations 
of an obvious kind. All his subtlety of character was 
considered as irrelevant to the situations and ignored. 
Irving set to work to study the part as a whole. 
Hamlet for him was not a mere figure in black mouth- 
ing at the gallery with a skull in his hand, but areal man 
whose every word was significant as a revelation of his 
character. ‘Tobe or not to be” was not a piece of 
rant in which he could exhibit the play of his features 
and the power of his lungs, but a piece of the mind 
of a manof genius. In that speech and in many others 
he thought aloud, and his power of thinking aloud, 
so that all his audience should follow the train of his 
thoughts and be absorbed in it, was a new thing in 
acting and enlarged the limits of dramatic art. There 
has probably never been an English actor who applied 
so much intellect to his parts and who so thoroughly 
understood all their significance, and it was this brain 
power and thorough understanding to which he 
owed his present triumphs. He was not at his 
best in a great declamatory part or in a_ part 
of pure passion. He had neither the elocution 
nor the physical force of Salvini. He could not 
sweep an audience off its feet by a display of pas- 
sionate virtuosity. Both his Othello and his Lear 
lacked force, and he attempted to make up for this 
want by the introduction of subtleties that were not in 
the parts. Shakespeare may have intended all kinds of 
subtleties in Macbeth, as modern commentators in- 
geniously contend, but he also certainly meant him to 
be a fierce barbarian tyrant; and Irving’s Mac- 
beth was neither fierce nor barbaric. Seeing him on 
the stage one was profoundy interested in him ; but one 
could not believe that he would ever do anything, least 
of alla series of designed and bloody murders. He 
was simply Hamlet in armour, and without his charm or 
problem. The fact is there are a great many speeches in 
Macbeth which require to be said with the declamatory 


force of a trained tragic actor, and this Irving never was. 
Unfortunately Shakespeare, like all poetic dramatists, 
wrote most of his plays for great declaimers ; and so 
his plays will never be properly acted until the art of 
declamation has revived on our stage. It will not 
revive until our dramatists write speeches worthy to 
be declaimed; until our actors are able to act their 
parts and not merely to act betweenthem. Irving was 
trained in melodrama and in sentimental comedy to act 
between his parts, and he could not shake off the habit 
when he came to act Shakespearean parts that were not 
thoroughly suited to histemperament. Hence he was 
sometimes slow when he ought to have been quick, 
and would illustrate passages with gesture and by-play 
which only required a fine delivery to be understood. 
But his faults were caused by adverse circumstances ; 
his merits were all his own, and they were both great and 
various. Asan actor of melodrama he was unrivalled. He 
had the fantastic force of an etching by Goya or a story 
by Poe. In melodrama he created everything. The 
very scene itself, no less than the words he uttered, 
seemed to take on the strange distortions of his genius. 
In romantic comedy, as, for instance, in the part of 
Benedick, he showed his intellect as much as in Hamlet 
itself, for he acted with an air of humorous detachment, 
as if he were playing in a delightful game which the 
audience could best enjoy if they always understood it 
to be no more than a game. In fact, he acted, as 
Shakespeare wrote, in a spirit of pure delight, which 
he communicated to all who saw him. In all that he 
did he was moved by an absolute devotion to his art. 
Of his generosity to other actors, and, indeed, to all 
who were in want of it, this is no place to speak. That 
generosity was a part of his private life ; but it was so 
great that no small number of those who are now lament- 


ing his loss have private as well as public reasons for 
doing so. 





THE BRADFORD CITY GUILD OF HELP. 


NE of the features of our modern life is happily a 
willingness on the part of no_ inconsiderable 
number of people to take an active part in some form of 
social service. Proof of this assertion may be found in 
the following statement: A year or eighteen months ago 
the above organisation was set on foot in Bradford, and 
an account of its aims and work may interest the readers 
of The Speaker, and possibly lead to similar developments 
elsewhere. Briefly, therefore, this Guild of Help is an 
adaptation to English conditions of the German or Elber- 
feld system of helping the poor. The main difference 
between England and Germany in this matter lies in the 
fact that in the latter country there is no counterpart of 
our English Poor Law; and that, while here public money 
is only given to the guardians for the relief of poverty, 
in Germany the municipality grants funds to the workers 
of the Elberfeld scheme to be expended by them on the 
poor. The aim of the Bradford Guild is fourfold: 

1. To provide a friend for all in need of help and 
advice. 

2. To secure timely aid for the suffering and needy. 

3. To bring about lasting improvement in the condi- 
tion of each case by patient study and wise methods of 
help. 

4. To prevent overlapping and waste of charitable 
effort. 

These objects are being attempted by means of a 
small army of workers, over 500 im number, and with the 
help and co-operation of the existing charities of the city. 
The city is divided into four divisions. Each division is 
sub-divided into ten districts. Over each district is a head 
or captain, whose duty it is to gather around him at least 
ten helpers or visitors. There is a central office and a 
paid secretary. Information regarding the cases visited 
is reported to the central office and is there tabulated and 
kept for future reference. A central executive committee, 
ten in number, controls the whole organisation. In order 
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that the Guild may have a position as a distinctively civic 
body, the mayor for the time being is the president of 
the Guild. So much for machinery, now for the methods 
and practical working of the machine. 

The central idea is that of providing a real friend 
for the poor, who shall visit, advise, investigate, report, 
and be the medium generally of as much help as may be 
available and necessary. This involves much patient 
continued visiting, for the full facts can only be elicited 
by degrees. It is the scientific method as opposed to the 
old haphazard unquestioning bestowal of alms, which is 
now being recognised as too cheap and very unsatisfac- 
tory. Information of a case of distress is sent in the first 
instance to the “ District Head” (see above), who sends 
one of his “helpers” to visit and report. Nothing is done 
till these two have conferred together as to the best way 
of rendering assistance. This is a check on an impulsive, 
easily-moved “ helper.” The “ District Head,” too, is the 
man who knows all the charitable and other resources of 
the neighbourhood and city, and who becomes in time a 
most wise, experienced, and helpful counsellor. It is the 
duty of the “ District Head” to report all his cases with 
the details to the central office. A valuable adjunct to 
the work is a small street directory containing a list of 
the streets of the city, and indicating by a letter opposite 
each street in whose district that street lies. Any benevo- 
lent person may in this way set the forces of help in 
motion by a post-card to the “ District Head,” giving the 
name and address of any applicant at the door, and the 
giving of money without inquiry is thus discouraged. 
During the past twelve months some 1,500 cases have 
been dealt with by the Bradford Guild of Help on the 
above lines. 

The reader at this point will probably ask: “What 
about funds?” Hitherto the Guild has had a fund for 
administrative purposes only. The aim has been to bring 
the needy case to the knowledge of some benevolently- 
disposed person in the neighbourhood, and in this way 
to get assistance in food or clothing, where the case re- 
quires such aid. Often, however, much may be done 
without money. Existing agencies may also be largely 
drawn upon for a great variety of forms of help. Any- 
one who will examine the charitable equipment of most of 
our large towns or cities will inevitably be struck by the 
number of the philanthropic agencies at work. These 
can efficiently meet many of the needs of the poor. It is 
also a decided advantage not to have any fund too easily 
available for “ District Heads,” as the most effective help is 
often that which can be given without money. To find 


work, for instance, for a man out of work is the very ° 


best form of aid. The Guild strives to bring all ameliorat- 
ing forces into play. The family may often supply the 
means of help, some member of it being perhaps in good 
circumstances, but unaware of the real state of the case. 
Then there are the forces of the neighbourhood, neigh- 
bours, former or present employers, ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, benefit societies, etc. Thirdly come 
civic forces, school attendance officers, sanitary inspectors, 
free disinfectants, etc. Fourthly, private charitable 
forces, which are too numerous to name; and, lastly, 
public relief forces, the relieving officer, district medical 
officer, the poor-law, small-pox and fever hospitals. All 
these forces lie ready to be called on by the skilful social 
worker, the “ District Head.”. 

Finally, the advantages of the methods adopted by 
the Bradford Guild of Help are to be found in the contact 
of the rich with the poor, the intelligent with the igno- 
rant, the experienced helper with the shiftless and the 
helpless. To find a sympathetic friend for the lonely 
and neglected is surely one great stride in the path of 
social service. The permanent improvement of a poor 
home, achieved by patient effort based on knowledge of 
the facts, in place of the hasty bestowal of a coin, is in- 
deed clear gain to both the helped and the“ helper.” The 
Guild has still much uphill work to do, but it has at 
least achieved enough to make further progress possible. 


H. B. PRIESTMAN. 


SMALL HOLDINGS FOR THE TOWNSMAN.* 


i XPERIENCE bangs books.” This is the gene- 

rally accepted adage in all true agricultural 
circles. The Little Farm is intended for a guide to the 
townsman who wishes to return to the land, and the author 
at once shows his qualification for the task he has under- 
taken by explaining in the introduction that his object is 
not to teach farming but “to give the townsman who 
wishes to have a little place of his own in the country true 
notions of the conditions on which the smallest farm needs 
to be managed ” and “ put him on the right track 
to gain knowledge if he has the time, the money, and the 
energy necessary.’ ‘The italics are mine. All through the 
book these words seem to serve as a text. That a small 
farm can be made to pay is clear; but the other side of 
the question is given a fair place in the book, and the 
writer need not be afraid of having “his conscience 
weighted by bringing townsmen of narrow means out to 
country districts under illusions as to what is practicable 
in the way of money-making-” His object has rather been 
to show the various means of obtaining that experience 
which is essential not only to making a living but for the 
townsman with a small income not to lose interest on the 
capital invested in the conditions attached to a mode of 
life which he prefers to business in town. With him it is 
not so much a question of how to make money as how 
not to lose it while enjoying the advantages of country 
life. 

The author has refrained, very wisely, from giving 
any practical advice on the management of crops and 
cattle which could be gained from a truer agricultural 
source, and has contented himself with a few general 
statements on the acquisition of a small farm, and given 
abstracts from expert advice on the management of it. 
To a true agriculturist this part of the book savours rather 
of the townee, and he is inclined to sniff at it where it 
does not cause him genuine amusement as in the sad 
chapter entitled “A true tale of 12 acres,” which puts 
“the other side” without mincing matters. But that is 
because the agriculturist picks it up with the idea that he 
is going to learn something new about small farming; and 
it is only fair to remember what the author himself states 
at the outset, that it is written by a back-tothe-lander for 
the benefit of his fellows who would follow his example ; 
and he is merely trying to give a very general idea of pos- 
sible aspects of the situation to men who have no concep- 
tion of what they are undertaking. It is probable that he 
has succeeded in his object better than the true 
agriculturist would, who has always seen farming from the 
inside and has never had any illusions about it. 

The book is profusely illustrated with such very 
charming illustrations of rural pursuits that the towns- 
man will surely think, on leaving town, that he is going 
straight to Arcady. But the writer says he is not, and 
proceeds delicately to tell him why by asking “if he is 
willing to kill and dress his own pigs.” 

The really useful part of the book to those 
for whom it is intended will no doubt be found 
in the chapters dealing with the methods of im 
struction which exist im the country for learning 
agriculture, either at college or as a farm pupil; and in 
the chapters on poultry, which contain excellent hints for 
the beginner, put in a condensed and practical form. 
The writer here has evident first-hand knowledge of his 
subject, although the scope of his work does not admit of 
his giving more than the general lines on which a novice 
should begin, interspersed with very sane remarks about 
the difficulties which are likely to occur and how to con- 
tend with them. It is this class of small stock, as the 
writer says, that townsmen generally go in for, and experi- 
ence shows that many of them make a far greater success 
of it than the ordinary farmer would, who is apt to think 
the poultry yard beneath his notice. I have in mind a 
colony of small holders in one of the eastern counties 











* Tue Littte Farm. By “Home Counties.” London: 
John Lane. 3s. net, cloth. 
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largely made up of town men, who, with no previous know- 
ledge, have succeeded by poultry-keeping in adding to 
small incomes sufficiently to enable them to live in the 
country and bring up their families in healthier condi- 
tions. These men had learnt largely from County Counc'l 
lectures, and through being better educated had been 
able to derive a benefit from this class of instruction which 
no local agriculturist would ever dream of attending. It 
is probable alsothat such townsmen would be more ready to 
realise the benefit of co-operation, and if they established 
themselves in sufficient numbers in any one locality to 
make some form of co-operative work possible, they might 
in the long run serve as wholesome examples to the more 
individual and suspicious Hodge. 

The book is certainly one to be recommended to the 
townsman while he is still a townsman, with only vague 
hankerings after a country life. If after reading it he feels 
that the superior attraction of the life will outweigh the 
difficulties to be met, which are certainly not insurmount- 
able, it will be safer for him to try it than it was before. 
If for this reason only, the book will serve a useful pur- 
pose. One is encouraged by being allowed to assume 
that the author is now successfully established on the 
land, and that his experience has been such that he would 
suggest others doing the same with every hope of eventual 
profit; and he brings out failures and difficult'es more as 
a support for his argument on the necessity of training 
and application than as a deterrent to those who would 
follow his example. 

There is one aspect of the question called up by a 
consideration of this work which must not be overlooked. 
“Small farms are neither as numerous nor as low-priced 
as they were a few years ago.” These are the opening 
words of the book. “ . . . . Rural dealers, 
poultry farmers, retired publicans, and pensioners, as well 
as ‘quality from town’ have an eye on them.” 

There are two ways of dealing with one of the great 
problems of the time, the overcrowding of towns; one 
way is to keep the rural population on the land, the ¢ ther 
is getting the townsman out on to it. In both cases, the 
acquisition of land for use as small holdings is a funda- 
mental necessity. But it is an undoubted fact that the 
demand of the retired publican, the pensioner, snd the 
quality from town is one of the factors that tends to send 
the price of small holdings up beyond their economic 
value to the pure agriculturist, who has to rely solely on 
his raw material, the land, to make, not an adjunct to, but 
a whole livelihood. ‘THe return of the townsman to the 
land, with all its desirability, seems then, under present 
circumstances, to increase the difficulties of retaining the 
labourer on the land in places where he has no hope of 
a stake in it. 

Surely, there is something rotten in the state of —Eng- 
land. These two ways of dealing with the overcrowding of 
our cities should not thus conflict with one another. The 
solution is simple, though the way to it is fraught with 
many difficulties; the supply of small holdings must be 
such that their economic value as raw material can be 
settled as in other things by the law of supply and de- 
mand, and their existence as raw material safeguarded 
against those who would use them for speculative pur- 
poses. L. Jess. 





THE WILD DUCK AT THE COURT THEATRE. 
story of a family 


HE Wild Duck is_ the 
made happy by illusions about each other, 


and of the wreck of their happiness by the in- 
terference of a busybody idealist, who wishes to destroy 
these illusions. With that end he tells his friend Hialmar 
Ekdal that Gina before marriage has been the mistress of 
Werle, the idealist’s father and the present benefactor of 
the Ekdal family. Hialmar, working himself up into a 
fury of distress and outraged honour, in response to “what 
may be called the claims of the ideal,” repudiates his 
daughter and swears that he will never sleep under the 
same roof with her again. He is too feeble ever to, but the 
little girl takes all this seriously, and when she overhears 


her father saying that she is the stumbling-block in his 
life, etc., she shoots herself. 

Up to the catastrophe of 
into this home, all has gone 
persuaded himself that he is going to discover a 
great invention which will be the means of restoring 
the family honour, wrecked by the conviction of 
his old father for illegal cutting in the Government 
forests. Hedvig believes passionately in this wonderful in- 
vention and Gina believes in her husband sufficiently never 
to admit to herself that he is a_ spoilt, whining, 
rhetorical, sluggard; while the old Ekdal has found his 
own refuge from reality in a garret where he plays at hurt- 
ing with an old pistol, and shoots tame rabbits instead of 
bears. The performance at the Court Theatre was rather 
disappointing. Though each part was admirably played, 
as a whole it was not so impressive as the performance of 
Herr Andreson’s company at the German Theatre last 
winter. This was due, as far as I could judge, firstly to the 
actors taking some scenes too fast, and secondly to the 
peculiarity of Mr. Granville Barker’s rendering of Hialmar, 
though in itself it was an accomplished and consistent piece 
of acting. 4 

His Hialmar Ekdal was a pitiable and ridiculous figure, 
instead of a repulsive and ridiculous one; for though 
many may deny the harsh impeachment, Hialmar 
is a wide shot that hits half the world. But that he should 
be represented as disgusting, repulsive, revolting, as well as 
ridiculous, is absolutely essential if the unity of the 
play is to be maintained. If any scene in 7he Wild 
Duck is played as simple comedy, if your laughter is not 
always on the wrong side of your mouth, the meaning of 
the play is obscured, and the suicide of Hedvig at the end 
will seem the wilful work of a morbid pessimist who sets 
down things in malice. 

Ibsen’s work seems that 
life self-distrusting, modest, and ready to admire, and 
found out at last that men whom he thought: better 
were in reality worse than himself. There is a kind of hard 
ity in this play which speaks clearest in the mouth of 

elling, who has kept alive that modicum of self-respect 
necessary to life in the poor wrecks of humanity he meets, 
by fostering in them what he calls their “life illusions.” 
Ibsen allows no good nature in art, and the fault we have 
to find with Mr. Barker’s interpretation is that it is too 
good-natured. He plaved Hialmar as though he were a 
creation of the relenting and vivacious satire of Shaw, who 
is always careful to let every character state his case, 
to lend him the brains of a devil’s advocate for the occa- 
sion, and not only to show the very pulse of the machine 
but to lecture to the audience upon its working. Though 
it would be absurd to say that Mr. Barker intentionally took 
the audience into his confidence, he often emphasised too 
consciously the ironic intentions of the dramatist. 
If Hedvig at the end had emerged from the sliding 
doors of the garret and made an irrefutable little speech, 
asserting her intention to get a comfortable settlement out 
of Werle, and explaining that her father did not really 
care two straws whose child she was, it would not have 
been very incongruous with the spirit in which some of 
the scenes were played. No, that is saying too much; but 
if this statement is taken with a large pinch of salt, readers 
of the play will get an idea of how thev may be disap- 
pointed at the Court Theatre ; that they will be delighted by 
many fine bits of acting is even more certain. 

Mr. George, as old Ekdal, was admirable, especially in 
the first act, when Hialmar, Gregers (the idealist), —s he 
are drinking their beer together. His tipsy winks and dark 
hints that his hunting days are not over, his determination 
that very night to show the garret, with its strange contents, 
withered Christmas trees, sleeping fowls and rabbits, and 
the cherished wild duck snug in her basket, all these were 
admirable. The group round the garret door, the mysterious 
moonlit peep within, the old man with upraised lamp, his 
= chuckling replies to the guests’ astonished questions, 

ialmar’s simulated indifference, and the child’s eager ex- 
planations made up a scene not easy to forget; while in 
the foreground sat the anxious, silent woman, who keeps 
these creatures fed and housed, hugging her shawl about 
her with a shiver, feeling, not understanding, the shame 
and shirking which such substitutes for real life mean. 

Miss Agnes Thomas was the best English Gina we re- 
member. The only criticism which can be made upon her 
interpretation, which was complete in itself, is that it is not 
the most interesting one possible. She emphasised the 
impatience which can be read into Gina’s replies ; but these 
are most impressive when they are spoken passively in self- 
defence. The Gina most worth acting is the Gina who, 
padding about in her felt slippers, never’ doubts for a 


the idealist’s entrance 
happily. Hialmar has 


of a man _ who started 
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moment that she should do everything for those she loves, 
who, unless she is defending her husband from criticism, 
which she is quick to scent far off, dimly feels what Relling 
the philosopher understands ; and to act her thus the super- 
ficial comedy of her clumsy Sg | must never quite dis- 
tract attention from the delicacy of her nature, which finds 
expression in that moving exclamation when Hedvig lies 
dead, while Hialmar rants over her, and Relling looks down 
at her with professional detachment, “ The child mustn't lic 
here for a show.” 

One moment Miss Thomas succeeded in stamping on 
the imagination with a force no one could have 
bettered, the moment when she rounds on Hialmar’s petu- 
lant, bullying questions about Hedvig’s parentage with “| 
don’t know—how can I tell—a creature like me?” In her 
voice and gesture you felt indignation, revolt, and shame. 
This was Hialmar’s best scene, too, unless he was as admir- 
able when he repulsed Hedvig, with hysterical gesticulations 
of abhorrence, and dashed like a maniac from the house. 
Miss Dorothy Minto’s Hedvig was particularly good. But 
she missed expressing to the full the blank dismay of horror 
Hedvig must have felt, when, her sulky father, looking into 
the sitting-room the morning after his debauch, tells her 
to get out, and holds the door open, glowering soddenly 
at her, without a word. It is the last time she sees her 
father and she cannot understand. That walk across the 
stage to the kitchen is an important incident, if we are to 
be convinced that Hedvig would have shot herself. 

Mr. Lang’s Relling could have only becn improved in 
one respect, which was not in his power to remedy. In 
casting the part of Relling, I believe the important quality 
to look for in the personality of the actor is his voice. As 
this may seem a fanciful flight of criticism, it is necessary 
to explain; for it rests on a conception of the character 
which may not be shared. Relling has been described by 
Brandes as a humorous personification of ibsen himself, 
certainly the moral of the piece speaks through his mouth ; 
but this does not describe him. He, too, has gone to 
seed, though he remains a sort of doctor still, and 
still can help the spiritually sick by hiding their natures 
from their own eyes; that is his universal remedy. But the 
secret of his peculiar blend of bitter tenderness and cynical 
leniency lies in his own character. If you met him you 
would see in his eyes that he had defrauded his own soul. 
Now, you cannot get an impression from a person on the 
stage in that subtle way; but you can hear it in a voice. 
The actor, then, to play Relling is a man whose voice con- 
trasts oddly, disagreeably, though sometimes bringing a 
sense of relief, with the grating things he says. ‘Luis is a 
personal impression, of course, and must be taken for what 
it is worth. You should hear something like despair in his 
voice, however trenchant and contemptuous his manner of 
speaking when he pronounces his famous dictum, “ Life 
would be quite tolerable if only we could get rid of the con- 
founded duns that keep on pestering us in our poverty with 
the claims of the ideal.” 

Many think The Wild Duck the best of Ibsen's prose 
dramas. There is certainly none which shows a completer 
mastery of stage craft. It must have astonished his ad- 
mirers when it first appeared; for it looks like a satire on 
his own philosophy. It is an assault on “ Ibsenites,” on 
men and women who think that to blurt out the 
truth and destroy everything which has an alloy of 
compromise and sham in it, is the sure remedy for social 
and private evils. Nothing Ibsen has written makes us 
respect him more. It is the expression of the finest honesty 
in the face of the worst trial that a reformer who said 
“what is wanted is a revolution in the spirit of man” can 
have experienced, conviction of the weakness of human 
nature. He did not take refuge in a Wild Duck's garret 
and fall into dreams of “Supermania.” 

DESMOND MACCARTHY. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 

“THE New English Art Club is holding its thirty-fifti: 

[ exhibition at the Alpine Club’s gallery. ra° 
minded people will cordially welcome its return to 
London. Owing to the demolition of the Egyptian Hall, 
the home of mystery and cleverness, the New English 
Artists transferred their mysteries and cleverness to Liver- 
pool, where their last show was accommodated in the 
city galleries. They have now come back again, perhaps 
permanently, perhaps only temporarily; in either case 
we are heartily glad to see them, for the combined in- 
struction and amusement they afford can ill be spared. 


The character of the present exhibition shows no great 
change from that of its predecessors. We find about the 
same proportion of sound and sane work, about the same 
sprinkling of exceptional talent, and about the same num- 
ber of freaks. It would, indeed, be hard to picture the 
New Art Club without its freaks. These, one feels, are 
inevitable ; universal excellence, involving the  exclu- 
sion of freaks, is as hard to cortrive in a 
New English as it is in any other art society outnum- 
bering half a dozen members. The utmost the club can 
achieve is the keeping of monstrosities within bouads and 
outside those places on the walls which are most likely 
to be looked at. It may be doubted whether the freak- 
perpetrators here are treated with sufficient severity. The 
club, as a body, is so sure of its high intentions that it is 
apt to overlook the possibility of one or more of its mem- 
bers failing to express theirs in intelligible artistic lan- 
guage. 

Among the more able of those members, Mr. Will 
Rothenstein has accomplished a good deal in “An Ex- 
position of the Law.” The picture shows us five bearded 
rabbis, skilfully grouped; he who is expounding from a 
book faces a window, the light from which falls upon his 
face. The dark robes of the patriarchs, the plain wooden 
benches and table, loom soberly through the indoor day- 
light ; everything is in a minor key. The light from the 
window suggests the filtrated gleam of the London sun, 
even that of Fitzroy-square or Soho. While there is a 
concentration of light, there is no emphatic concentration 
such as Rembrandt, whom the character of this picture 
inevitably recalls, would have employed in his effect. Mr. 
Rothenstein’s canvas is correct in colour, if not exactly 
satisfying, perfect in tone, and, of course, unimpeachable 
in drawing. It is not particularly emotional art; but 
neither is it without the sentiment of dignity. 
Powerful, and im many ways more gratifying 
than more elaborate compositions he has shown here, 
are Mr. William Orpen’s “Saint of Poverty” and “ Spanish 
Woman.” The former is the half-length of a middle-aged 
man with his hands folded across:his breast; the firm 
mouth and deep-set eyes are beautifully drawn and 
painted ; the gnarled and knotted hands of the toiler are 
almost exquisite in their truth and brilliant crafts- 
manship. Rich blacks and their varieties are the grouna- 
work of his colour scheme. Both in _ this 
and in the half-nude “Spanish Woman,” where he em- 
ploys black as a foil to sufficiently idealised flesh tones, 
he handles it with unusual ability. Above all, these 
canvases, straightforward and boldly painted as they are, 
seem to me to indicate a genuine sense of beauty that 
augurs well for future development. Another work of 
his, entitled “ Waiting their cue,” has also much to recom- 
mend it, though I do not think that the ensemble is as 
near to great art, or even to successful art, as that of the 
far simpler “ Saint of Poverty.” Still, the interior light- 
ing is adroit, and the pathos of the mean surroundings 
is not unduly exaggerated. Mr. Wilson Steer sends four 
pictures, the most remarkable of which is the single figure 
subject, “ Morning.” The lady in pink and grey draperies, 
seated on a settee with her hands clasped behind her 
head, may be described as a somewhat curious adapta- 
tion of Mr. Steer’s method to Albert Moore’s subject. For 
the attraction of the work one has to look at the general 
lighting, which is subtle, and one has to avoid looking 
at the head, or rather at the face, which is that of a 
plain, doll-like model, with unhealthily hectic cheeks. 
Even then it is doubtful whether Albert Moore suffers by 
the comparison. Nevertheless, Mr. Steer’s effort has the 
interest of an experiment, and it can offend no one, which 
is more than can be said of a younger and less experienced 
painter's essay in tasteless realism that hangs close by. 

The list of invited guests at the exhibition includes 
the names of Mr. J. S. Sargent, M. Jacques E. Blanche, 
and M. Lucien Pissarro. With the exception, however, 
of the last-named, who contributes two expressive land- 
scape studies, none of these show to great advantage. 
M. Blanche’s life-size portrait of Mrs. Romain Brooks is 
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virtually unapproachable owing to its position in the 
narrow balcony at the end of the room; Mr. Sargent sends 
only an ancient and rather indifferent “ Lamplight Study.” 
Signor Mancini shows a small portrait, and other outside 
exhibitors of prominence are Mr. Sidney Lee and Mr. 


J. L. Barnard; to the latter I am grateful for the 
interior, entitled “Summer ”—a vision, wholly delight- 
ful, of a cool passage decorated with faint rose 


paper, with a door ajar at the far end of it, and the sun- 
light stealing through another door on the left. By the 
late Arthur Thomson there is a large landscape, entitled 
“The Coming Storm,” which recalls an art that had more 
claim to dignity of style, and so to permanence, than 
much of what finds favour nowadays. “The Coming 
Storm” is almost classical in spirit; the one great purple 
cumulus mounting to obscure the red sunset sky broods 
over a scene of hill and dale, that Wilson might have con- 
ceived. The canvas has the elements and many of the 
graces of carefully-studied design; such _ things, 
here, are specially noticeable. Paintings by Messrs. 
Albert Rothenstein and Gerard Chowne, and _ water- 
colours by Mr. Brabazon, alone remain to be mentioned. 
There is something pleasing about the first-named’s 
“Flower Women,” though it is a little stiff in the poses 
and the painting, and the strength of the blue in one 
woman’s skirt is somewhat over-daring. Mr. Chowne's 
flower studies are true in colour and admirably crisp and 
sure in touch, and Mr. Brabazon’s “ Monaco” is one of the 
brilliant colour impressions to which he has accustomed 
us. Mr. A. E. John’s principal contribution is an oil 
caricature, entitled “ Mother and Child.” 


seen 


F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


“HOMER AND ENGLISH HEXAMETERS.” 
To the Edttor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—I have been interested in Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
article on the above subject and the letters of your cor- 
respondents thereon. It may be true, as Mr. Clutton-Brock 
contends, that the English hexameter is inadequate for a 
sustained effort of translation; but when he says “there is 
altogether too much air of effort about even the easiest 
running English hexameter for the grand style which. . . 
must move without a trace of labour,” etc., I would venture 
to confront him with Edward Craven Hawtrey’s magnificent 
lines, which have always seemed to me the best proof of 
the great capabilities of this “unnatural metre.” Let me 
quote from “Helen on the Walls of Troy” 

“Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-ey’d sons of Achaia; 

Known to me well are the faces of all; their names | 
remember ; 

Iwo, two only remain, whom [ 
manders, 

Castor fleet in the car—Polydeukes brave with the cestus— 

Own dear brethren of mine—one parent loved us as infants, 

Are they not here in the host, from the shores of loved 


‘ee not among the Com- 


Lacedaemon, 

Or though they came with the rest in ships that bound 
through the waters, 

Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of 
Heroes, 

All for fear of the shame and the taunts my crime has 
awaken’d? 

So said she—they long since in Earth’s soft arms were 
reposing, 


There, in their own dear land, their fatherland Lacedaemon.” 
Here we have, as it seems to me, the very beat and 
melody and pathos of the original lines; and if all Homer 
could be “done into hexameters” like these, I think most 
of us would be fully satisfied.—Yours, etc., 

October 16. G. G. G. 

(Hawtrey’s hexameters run as easily as any that have 
been written, yet there are three inversions in the first two 
lines, two of which are caused by the necessity of beginning 
the verse with a stressed syllable. In the fifth line there 
is another inversion for the same reason. Also “So said 
she” is very difficult to pronounce as a dactyl. If this is 


done in the green leaf, what would be done in the dry? 
A. C.-B.] 


S1rR,—May 1 correct a misprint which destroys the 
metre in one of my hexameters? In the last line for 
“nois’'d” read noiseéd.—Yours, etc., 


October 14, 1905. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 





LITERATURE. 
CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SEA-LIKFE IN NELSON’S TIME.* 
\ R. JOHN MASEFIELD celebrates the Tra- 
4 


falgar centenary in a way of his own, and a 
very good way it is. It has been lately argued by 
someone —the City Corporation I think —that the 
commemoration of a victory won a century ago over a 
nation which is now our nearest friend is a vain and 
tactless proceeding. In a sense it is certainly vain, 
because if the lessons of Trafalgar are to be 
of any real value to us they must be remem- 
bered oftener than once in a hundred years, 
and remembered at moments when we are 
not distracted by cheering crowds or after-dinner 
patrioticians. It might also be tactless, if the humilia- 
tion of the enemy were the point emphasised rather 
than the deliverance of our own country. But we are 
not always ‘‘brutal” in these matters, nor are the 
French unduly sensitive. If I remember rightly, the 
topgallant-mast of the Vengeur, adorned with the Cap 
of Liberty in wood, after it had stood in the Naval 
Exhibition of 1891 for some weeks, was removed and 
hidden away out of a delicate consideration (on whose 
part I wonder?) for the feelings of a Republican nation. 
On the other hand, in the same year the French cruiser 
Cosmao, finding the English ships at Gibraltar on 
October 21 decorated in honour of the day, steamed 
round the fleet with her band playing ‘‘’Twas in 
Trafalgar’s Bay.” That was delightfully robust of the 
Cosmao, and would no doubt have been approved by 
the Trafalgar sea-dog after whom (I suppose) she is 
named. In any case, robust or sensitive, when he 
picks Mr. Masefield’s book out of Davy’s Locker he 
will find nothing to complain of, for it commemorates 
Nelson’s navy and not his victories, and is no less dis- 
creet about our adversaries’ weak points than it is 
frank about our own. 

No reader will need to be told that the navy of 
those days was, to the eye at any rate, very different 
from that of to-day. But most will confess that until they 
met with Mr. Masefield they had but a faint idea of the 
difference in all its thousand details. The ships—well, 
we have still some memory of the ships, thanks to 
Turner, Stanfield, and a few others. But how many 
people could make a near guess at the length or 
tonnage of a three-decker? Yet the mind’s eye will see 
Trafalgar but dimly if the picture is not drawn to scale. 
Then the guns—there, perhaps, we go to the opposite 
extreme, and pride ourselves too omnipotently on 
the deadliness of our 12-in. barbetted monsters. 
It is partly an illusion of terminology: A ‘* 32- 
pounder” is so much smaller a name than a ‘“‘ 32-ton 
gup.” Mr. Masefield reminds us that the long 32- 
pounder was about ten feet in length, weighed over 
three tons, and had an extreme range of almost three 
thousand yards. The modern gun has never equalled 
its destructive prowess. Twice at Trafalgar a single 
British broadside killed and wounded four hundred 
men, besides dismounting almost a whole tier of cannon. 
And though our shells make more noise, there is 
nothing more absolute about them, from the victim’s 





* Sea Lire in Netson’s Time. By John Masefield. London: 
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point of view, than there was about a direct encounter 
with a roundshot ; nor do they so easily deprive a ship of 
her whole motive power asa well-directed broadside could 
do when it brought down all three of the opponent's 
masts. As for the gunnery, there we cannot boast our- 
selves to be better than our fathers—there were 
probably more good gun-layers in a well-manned 
seventy-four than there arenow in a whole squadron. 


But the Wilsons and the Beresfords are changing all 
that. 


After the ships and guns we come to the men— 
first their dress, their duties, and their dinners ; then 
their manners, their treatment, and the whole economy 
of their daily life. There is no question as to which is 
the most interesting part of this book, whether 
to the author or the reader. Upon the author, 
indeed, the recorded miseries of British seamen have 
weighed so heavily that in some details he has rather 
lost his sense of proportion. Over the matter of food 
he is grotesquely pathetic, and where he meant to be 
depressing he succeeds in causing at least one reader 
to shout with laughter. The weevils in the biscuit, the 
‘*thin red worms” in the cheese, how familiar they are 
to those properly instructed in the classics! In the 
winter evening voyages of my youth we always 
tapped our biscuit on the mess-table: Mr. Mase- 
field’s crews get the cook to sterilise it in the oven, 
or as a last desperate resort eat it in the dark! 
‘*The food issued to the sailors was _ nearly 
always bad, and sometimes villainous.” I seem 
to remember the very words in a petition—in a whole 
series of petitions—presented by an indignant College 
to its President. ‘‘ The badness of the meat may be 
guessed from the fact that the sailors spoke of it as 
junk, or old condemned hemp rope.” Similarly the 
badness of the manciple’s fish was to be guessed from 
the fact that we spoke of itas ‘‘shark,” and used an 
even stronger adjective than ‘‘ condemned” ; but the 
President was unconvinced. To console ourselves we 
told each other the very same “ strange tales’’ which 
Mr. Masefield records with a solemn face. ‘Old 
pig - tailed seamen would tell of horseshoes 


found in the meat casks; of curious barkings © 


and neighings heard in the slaughter - houses ; 
and of negroes who disappeared near the victualling 
yards, to be seen no more.’ I am curious to know 
how they distinguished salt negro from pickled cab- 
horse; in Sam Weller’s story the widow who dis- 
covered her husband in the sausages had buttons to 
goupon. Perhaps the shape of the joints was con- 
vincing to them, as it was to a school I once heard of, 
in whose neighbourhood a menagerie elephant had 
recently died. If your method of proof is only 
scientific enough, it is surprising what you can estab- 
lish. 

Mr. Masefield sobers us down a good deal when he 
turns to the subiect of discipline. He shows by evidence 
which is beyond dispute that in the eighteenth century 
navy there was scarcely any limit tothe brutality possible. 
He has only to give the well-known details of flogging, 
and to call up the ghastly phantoms of the Bounty and 
Hermione, the Montagu and the Nore. But these 
scenes of horror have got upon Mr. Masefield’s nerves. 
He pictures them as occurring not once or twice in half 
acentury, not on one or two ships out of a total of 
many hundreds, but continually and normally, as part 
of the daily routine. Man-of-war life is again and again 


described as a ‘‘ living hell.” The officers are sots and 
bullies when they are not homicidal maniacs, the men 
are the verminous and cowardly refuse of the slums, the 
day is one long monotony of torture inflicted by every- 
One in authority upon everyone without defence. Mr. 
Masefield has gone the way of all satirists ; he founds a 
general indictment on a few glaring and undeniable 
instances. It has often been remarked that any man 
of forty could find in the causes célébres of his own 
recollection the material for a social satire quite as 
incredible as that of Juvenal. It is nevertheless equally 
true that ‘‘ people don’t do these things.” Their de- 
scendants fondly believe that they once did: because the 
historian chiefly records the crimes of humanity and 
seldom its daily dull virtue, its population, or the mean 
average of the sack that goes to its intolerable deal of 
common bread. Mr. Masefield’s view is enforced by a 
delightful set of illustrations: it is significant that the 
only five which exemplify the routine of daily life on 
board ship are all taken from caricatures! One of 
these represents the first introduction of a midshipman 
to ‘‘ The Berth.” It was probably as cold a plunge as 
entering a public school: and no doubt the place was 
even less fitted for the manufacture of plaster saints. 
There is, however, plenty of evidence, both published 
and unpublished, that it was not so impossible, even to 
a new arrival of tender years, as Mr. Masefield thinks. I 
have read many letters of the period, and I do not think 
I have ever found in them a description of brutal con- 
duct or even a complaint of rough treatment. There 
is a bundle in my desk, labelled 1805-11, and written 
by the ‘‘mid” whose oaken sea-chest stands in my 
window. ‘‘ It is beautiful to see Lord Nelson’s fleet,” 
he wrote to his mother when he had been thirteen days 
at sea, and was stilla fortnight short of his twelfth 
birthday ; ‘‘I am able to stand a sailor’s life, and I 
hope to conduct myself as an officer in the British 
Navy. Do not fret about me, for if you cared 
no more for the french than I, you would 
care very little about them.” Not a word about 
a ‘living hell,” nor any very distinct sign of moral 
degradation. Mr. Masefield should have given us at 
least a few such materials for a brighter picture ; there 
are plenty to be had. I suggest to him an inquiry for 
the correspondence of Captain J. O. Masefield, who 
commanded the sloop Atalante during the blockade of 
Brest. And if in his search he should come across 
some strong language I beg him not to judge the bite 
too hastily by the bark. When Collingwood threatened 
a troublesome character that he would, if necessary, 
‘‘head him up in a cask and heave him over- 
board,” it is not certain that he was really con- 
templating murder on the high seas. Poor ‘old 
Cuddie,” he has even to bear the obloquy of another 
yarn, ascribed by some (and by Mr. Masefield himself 
on p. 84!) to Sir Peter Parker. ‘‘ Lord Collingwood 
was the man who swore, by the god of war, that his 
men should salute a reefer’s coat, even when it were 
merely hung to dry.” This appears outrageous to our 
author (and the oath zs a very alarming one), but I 
cannot help thinking that respect for the cloth 
is a reasonable part of good discipline; and in 
any case Collingwood was no lover of punish- 
ment, for all his strictness. As a result, he was 
himself not much loved. ‘‘ The sailors liked to be 
brought up to the mark; they really preferred ‘ a bit 
of a Tartar.’ When a mild and forgiving captain 
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came aboard a ship, either on a visit or to command 
her, there was little interest displayed. But when a 
‘rogue’ or a ‘taut hand’ came alongside there was 
a general rush to the ports to see the man.” So Mr. 
Masefield, for the tenth time, gives his clients’ case 
away. But these little inconsistencies are very con- 
soling to the reader and help to make the book as 
pleasant as it is useful. 
Henry NeEwso xt. 





A RESTATEMENT OF SOCIALIST THEORY. 


The Socialist Library.—1. SOCIALISM AND PosITIVE SCIENCE. 
<1 Enrico Ferri. 2. SOCIALISM AND Society. By J. R. 
— Independent Labour Party. 15s. net. and 1s, 6d. 

THE majority of the able labour leaders in this 

country are Socialists, formally accepting the general 

conclusions of a revolutionary analysis made by men 
who sought the quick and violent overthrow of the 
existing structure of economic and political society. Yet 
no one is seriously afraid lest these leaders should conduct 
their great battalions of voters to the polls in order to 
establish a Government which shall forthwith crush pri- 
vate capitalism, nationalise the instruments of production, 
distribution, and exchange, and plant all wage-earners on 
the national exchequer. Why is no one afraid ? Be- 
cause every intelligent person is aware that our Socialist 
leaders cannot do these things. Why can they not ? 

Ultimately, perhaps, because this sort of Socialism is not 

a natural or possible outcome of modern tendencies, but 

proximately because judgments got through the heart 

rather than the head and held in loose, general phrases 
do not furnish the light or the leading requisite for a force- 
ful, popular movement. 

If the minds of our people were so constituted that 
the naked logic of a Proudhon, a Marx, or a Tolstoy 
could gripe them, the ruling and possessing classes might 
reasonably feel alarm. In point of fact, it is found 
ridiculously easy in this country to divert our nominal 
democracy from any dangerous attack upon strong vested 
interests in politics or industry. The sort of liberties and 
tights possessed by our people dissipates the forces of dis- 
content and hides the fundamental logic of plutocracy. 
Moreover, the rapidly changing complexity of the practi- 
cal issues which confront political and social reformers 
seems to support the claims of a short-range opportunism 
as the only method of advance. Thus our congenital re- 
luctance to do thinking is reinforced by the conditions of 
the age. 

We are often told that our two ancient political 
parties are intellectually bankrupt. But what is the con- 
dition of the new Socialist Labour Party, which claims to 
take their place in the constructive art of government ? 
Have they thought out a consistent chain of policy con- 
necting the defective present with the ideal future, founded 
upon a clearly-conceived set of scientific principles and 
capable of generating the intellectual and moral enthusiasm 
requisite for its realisation ? 

In England, as compared with the Teutonic and even 
the Latin peoples of the continent, the attempt to formu- 
late Socialist principles has been singularly slight. The 
vigorous literature which showed itself in the early decades 
of the nineteenth century was crushed by the weight of 
the dominant Ricardian doctrine, and no worthy succes- 
sors appeared to mould the evolutionary conceptions into 
Socialistic teaching. 

It is probably the recognition that cven for British 
progress some ideas and some thinking are necessary 
which has impelled the Press of the Independent Labour 
Party to plan the Socialist Library, the first two volumes of 
which have recently appeared. Both are books free from 
rhetoric, self-restrained, and appealing to trained under- 
standings. The former, a translation of Professor Ferri’s 
Socialism and-Positive Science, is a restatement and defence 


of the characteristic doctrines of Marx by one who holds 
that, though the “gospel” of Das Kapital was pre- 
Darwinian in its form, its scientific accuracy has been con- 
firmed by later biological and historical science. The 
dectrines of the economic interpretation cf history, the 
class war, and the exploitation of surplus value are re- 
affirmed by the Italian professor, no longer in the terms 
of Hegel but of Darwin. It is true that the earlier 
Socialistic “ materialism” is somewhat softened by an ad- 
mission that moral, juridical, and political institutions are 
not merely economically determined products but react 
in their tura economic conditions. The main 
structure of the Marxist theory, however, reappears in- 
tact, with its Hegeliam scaffolding removed and a fine 
biological facing substituted: there is still the sanguine 
hope that England and Germany, the most advanced of 
the capitalistic nations of Europe, will soon fulfil their 
destiny in the destruction of “bourgeois” industrialism 
and the achievement of the great Socialistic meta- 
morphosis. 

With, perhaps, not unconscious art the editor of this 
series, Mr. J. R. MacDonald plants next in order his 
own little volume, entitled Socialism and Society, which, 
exorcising Marxism and all its works, claims to find in 
the scientific conception of society as a spiritual organism 


‘ancther and a better basis for the revolutionary or rapid 


evolutionary policy which now is ripening. This leader 
of an “ independent labour party” repudiates the idea of 
a class struggle in which labour is to conquer capital, and 
rejects as inadequate the economic analysis which con- 
fines economic injustice to the force exercised in buying 
labour power; while the strain of the revolutionary 
movement is thrown upon intellectual and moral rather 
than on purely economic activities. Among many sug- 
gestive and some profound thoughts this endeavour to re- 
lease the democratic movement from the clutches of a 
quasi-scientific theory of destiny is the most salutary. 
Marx nowhere dealt a more damaging blow to the 
“cause” than when he strove to fasten in the minds of 
his followers the conception of history as the necessary 
drive of an economic ws a tergo, a positively paralysing 
doctrine to these who have intellect enough to follow out 
the logic of its implications. Mr. MacDonald is the 
champion of a moral rational Socialism as remote from 
the mechanical chop logic of the Hegelian dialectic as 
it is from the un-ideal opportunism of the Fabian Society. 
Though, like most prophets of a rising creed, he is some- 
what oversure that the earlier creeds are dead, and ex- 
Fibits a too sanguine expectation of the fruits of the new 
democratic plants, his endeavour to formulate an inter- 
pretation of social evolution at once spiritual and 
economic is a noteworthy advance upon anything that has 
been done in the theory of English Socialism. 

Although to students of politics the more general 
reasoning of Mr. MacDonald should prove most instruc- 
tive, the incidental criticism of the history of working- 
class movements in England is hardly less valuable. 
Utopian, catastrophic, artificial experiments have strewn 
the nineteenth century with waste and ruin: the plea for 
social experiments, conducted in the full light of history 
and with informed enthusiasm, falls upon the nation at a 
halting-time in national activity. I agree that the last 
two decades are not to be interpreted merely as a barren 
period of reaction. 

“In local government the period has been the most 
fruitful of any we have ever experienced. Even in legis- 
lative and in national affairs, in spite of certain outstand- 
ing events, it has been far from purely retrogressive, 
whilst in the harvests of political opinions have 
ripened, which a few years ago appeared to be still rank 
and green.” . 

But I confess that I cannot share the optimism with 
which Mr. MacDonald awaits the early gathering of these 
harvests. I see as yet no signs that a sufficiently large 
minority, even of the leaders of working-class movements, 
are prepared to do the necessary amount of thinking to 
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enable them to utilise for political practice such a theory 
of social progress as Mr. MacDonald offers in this valu- 
able little book, 

J. A. Hopson. 





A LARGE DISCOURSE. 


Tue Lire oF Reason: or the Phases of Human Progress. In 
Five Vols. By George Santayana. Vol. I.: Introduction, 
and Reason in Common Sense. London: Constable. 
1905. 

Tuose few who had the good fortune to come across Mr. 

Santayana’s former volume, Interpretations of Poetry and 

Religion, will be filled with a pleasurable excitement on 

reading the announcement of this new one, They will remem- 

ber the sense of secure communion produced by the most 
brilliant essay of all, that on “ The Poetry of Barbarism.” 

In this new volume, free of that fanaticism which believes 

that a narrow success is possible, Mr. Santayana raises his 

head above his subject in adventurous curiosity. He 

inspects the specialised field of modern thought as a 

reasonable child might survey the molehills of a paddock. 

His conclusion drawn from all that grubbing and upheaval 

is that “ Modern philosopuy is not helpful!” . . . . 

“A great imaginative apathy has fallen on the mind.” 

a: te He therefore proposes to be helpful. An 

American of a Spanish stock, it is not surprising to find 

eminent in him the virtues of the Latin intelligence, order, 

and clearness, added to those which the sprightly young, 
who “speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake,” breathing 
an atmosphere derived from “ the faith and morals Milton 
held,” can scarcely fail to acquire. For him, Common 

Sense, Society, Religion, Science, Art, are valuable in 

so far as they represent the excellence of an inward state 

—a frame of mind which, looking before and after, dis- 

courses largely to its fellows. Therefore he gives a sepa- 

rate volume to each, and in this, the first “Reason in 

Common Sense,” shows us how : 


“. . « . The Life of Reason. - might be 
called Art. Operations become arts when their purpose 
is conscious and their method teachable. In perfect art 
the whole idea is creative and exists only to be embodied, 
while every part of the product is rational and gives 
delightful expression to that idea. Like Art, . .. . 
the Life of Reason is not a power but a result, the spon- 
taneous —— of liberal génius in a favouring envi- 
ronment. Things are esteemed as thev weigh in repre- 
sentation. A memorable thing, people say in their eulogies, 
little thinking to touch the ground of their praise. For 


things are called great because they are memorable, they © 


are not remembered because they were great.” 


Thus we see memory is the process and rational life is the 
art, a conscious development from it. Action and suffer- 
ing both discourse eloquently to memory-charged 
humanity, so that The Life of Reason may well be called 
“a large discourse, looking before and after.” The im- 
pulse that makes man desire that his life may represent 
his ideal is “ profoundly human.” Mr. Bernard Shaw may 
laugh ; it is his function ; our philosopher replies : 

“The rationality possible to the will lies not in its 

source but in its method. An ideal cannot wait for its 
realisation to prove its validity.” 
_ “Thus the substance of things hoped for becomes even 
in philosophy the evidence of things unseen. Such faith 
is indeed profoundly human, and has accompanied the 
mind in all its gropings and discoveries; preference being 
the primary principle of disctimination and attention.” 

“The natural disposition . - is the principle of 
preference and makes morality and happiness possible.” 

“That life is worth living is the most necessary of 
assumptions and, were it not assumed, the most impossible 
of conclusions. Experience, by its passive weight of joy 
and sorrow, can neither inspire nor prevent enthusiasm; 
only a present ideal will avail to move the will, and if 
realised to justify it.” 


Mr. Bernard Shaw is a dramatist of genius, he wanted 
a new point of view, he took that which Schopenhauer, 


Nietsche, etc., suggested to him, without troubling him- 
self about its validity ; his object was a play, not a life. We 


may rejoice in his success. He succeeds, but they failed; 
as philosophers they sought to solve the riddle of riddles, 
he only to exhilarate those who seek amusement in 
theatres, as they indeed had exhilarated the leisured few 
whom ideas in books amuse. ‘Their ideas were not 
adequate for life, only for a play or intellectual recreation. 
On the other hand, Mr. Santayana does not side with 
Mr. Chesterton or those whom he defends from Mr. 
Shaw’s ridicule. 

“The image of Christ remained in men’s hearts and 
retained its marvellous authority, so that even now, when 
so many who call themselves Christians, being pure 
children of nature, are without the least understanding of 
what Christianity came to do in the world, they still offer 
his person and words a sincere if inarticulate worship, 
trying to transform that sacrificial and crucified spirit, as 
much as their bungling fancy can, into a patron of 
Philistia Felix.” 

I think most will feel that this judgment is both true 
and often deserved, yet there is perhaps some failure in 
discrimination suggested by the terms employed May not 
Jesus Himself, the Son of Man, be called a pure child of 
our nature? Was not His aim also success? Only He 
perceived that an inward satisfaction was the form of 
success most secure from outward accidents and gave a 
peace, a happiness that the world was powerless to take 
away. His method was indeed the sacrifice of every out- 
ward advantage that could in any degree hurt or limit that 
inward happiness, yet He never intended that the seed of 
life which fell on good ground should reproach itself with 
its felicity and productiveness. His rebuke is for the 
man who, though he had one talent, yet had no success, 
yielded no increase. Mr. Santayana seems too deeply im- 
pressed with the Christ of theology to fully feel by how 
much the Jesus of the gospels may surpass that conception 
in ideal adequacy. 

His philosophy may be summed up as a search for 
the “ profoundly human,” and he distances most preten- 
tious philosophers and hard thinkers in that he knows 
how to address a man and does not stake his all on 
communion with a mere mind. He understands that 
thought cannot be abstracted from experience without 
becoming sterilised. His thought is a lively experience to 
himself, and he intends that its communication shall be 
the same both to himself and to others. He is an artist ; 
one feels in reading him that, as he says, “ Plasticity loves 
new moulds because it can fill them” Progress is an- 
nounced as not only possible but necessary to Reason, 
while the beauty of old religions and its representation in 
out memories remains one of our most priceless assets, a 
fountain head of that large discourse in which 7'he Life 
of Reason consists. What, perhaps, more than the order 
and penetration of his thoughts impresses and inspires 
one is the sense that he speaks from friendship, that he 
too has it at heart to be a Son of Man intent “that men 
may have life and have it more abundantly.” In his own 
way he continues the work so admirably begun by Matthew 
Amold, though generally so completely misunderstood by 
those who write about him. His style is both less clear 
and less mannered, more varied and more unequal than 
that of his great predecessor ; it is, however, as distinctly 
a literary event. He has left the theological 
(Arnold himself had left it before he died) and taken to 
open literature. There he is bound to be welcomed by 
all who love excellence. T. Sturce Moore. 





THE ART. OF WRITING. 


THe ART AND CRAFT OF THE AvuTHOoR. By C. E. Heisch. 
London: Elliot Stock. as. 6d. net. 
Most writers, and a great many other people, are never 
tired of talking about the technical part of writing, and 
yet very little of practical use has ever been said about it. 
This is strange; for any editor of judgment will find at 
least half a dozen obvious faults in nine-tenths of the 
MSS. submitted to him which he could explain quite 
clearly to the authors of those MSS. if he had the will or 
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the time, and which could be easily cured by a little pains. 
No one, of course, can give a beginner the positive qualities 
without which he never will be able to write anything 
worth reading. No one can give him ideas or the power 
of observation, or sagacity, or a sense of beauty. But 
even if he has these, before he can put them to good use 
he will probably have to unlearn a great many of those 
faults which in writing, as in most things, lie in wait for 
the beginner. A very useful book, therefore, might be 
written which would enumerate the chief of these faults, 
illustrate them by examples, and show how they can best 
be cured. Mr. Heisch, unfortunately, has not done this 
He says a good many sensible things, and gives some good 
advice, but his book is marred by a lack of system. He 
professes to give “ practical hints upon literary work,” but 
too much of his book is taken up with general principles 
and explanations, of the different elements of excellence in 
literature. He tells us, for instance, what are the author’s 
qualifications. Well, we can find them out for ourselves 
by reading good books. What he ought to tell us, if he 
means to give practical hints, is the best way of utilising 
these qualifications. He talks about inspiration, confessing, 
of course, that no one can be taught it. But his business 
is to teach not inspiration but what can be taught. He 
discusses style and the vague definitions which dif- 
ferent clever people have made of it; and he comes to 
the conclusion that to improve our style we should study 
good authors. Of course; but what else? He approves 
of Stevenson’s , method of learning style by imitating 
different great writers in turn. But a boy with a real gi‘t 
for literature will do this without advice, and will probably 
do it too much. On the question of obscurity of style he 
makes some useful remarks, especially in his analysis of 
the different kinds of obscurity, which he divides thus: 
1. The obscurity that comes from not knowing your own 
mind. 2. The obscurity of a writer who overestimates the 
intelligence of his readers. 3. The obscurity of a writer 
who suffers from a plethora of thought. 4. The obscurity 
of excessive condensation. 5. The obscurity caused by a 
love of epigram. 6. The obscurity of diffuseness. And 
7. The obscurity of a mind which, so to speak, thinks 
naturally upside down. We might add another and the 
worst, namely, wilful obscurity, the obscurity of a writer 
who, hopes to say something original by means of a strange 
use of words; who, so to speak, takes pot shots at a 
meaning which he doesn’t see clearly, and of course misses 
it. This kind of obscurity is now rampant in our literature, 
and the commonest vice of minor poets and those who 
submit articles of reviews. Yet it makes an editor 
reiect a manuscript sooner than any other fault, and it 
can easily be cured in a writer who has anything to say 
and can be brought to understand that lucidity is the first 
virtue of style. But here comes another difficulty. 
Very few writers, even those who have genius, have any 
thing to say when they begin to write. At first they write 
for the love of writing, and only when they are fatally 
committed to the trade do they discover whether or no they 
have anything to say. That is the great risk of all arts. 
You must learn to paint before you can be sure that you 
can paint. You must learn to write before you cam be 
sure that you can write. Mr. Heisch quotes Johnson to 
the effect that it is no_use to “ wait for the afflatus.” The 
only thing to do is “to sit down doggedly” and write 
until the afflatus comes. Indeed, it is strange how seldom 
a man can tell, without various experiments, where his true 
gift lies. The poet, as a rule, is never content to write 
prose; but a man may have, the richest vein of humour 
and only find the right means of exploiting it after years 
of hack work, and by the merest accident. There is no 
way of guiding a man to a knowledge of his own powers 
except the negative advice that he shall never write what 
he knows to be bad. If he does this he will soon begin to 
think that it is good ; and from that time all self-knowledge 
will be denied to him. It is only by always writing his best 
that even a journalist can find out what he does best. 

Most of the worst faults of style come from writing 
when you have nothing to say; and yet to learn how to 


Write you must write constantly with nothing to say. It is a 
cruel dilemma; but sincerity of ,mind, which grows with 
the unremitting effort to write well and clearly, will usually 
bring a man out of it. Even if you have nothing to say 
you can always write about facts of which you have a 


thorough knowledge; and here one -may_— give 
a piece of advice to the young author which 
Mr. Heisch also gives. However fine a _ fellow 


you are, one may say to him, and however glowing your 
fancy, don’t trust to it until you have mastered your art. 
Learn things and observe things, write only about what 
you have learnt and observed, and about them write as 
simply and clearly as possible. The young painter slips 
into a hundred bad habits unless he is always painting 
from the model. The young writer should write with his 
eye on the object. He should not make e!egant essays on 
his emotions or sensations. If a spring morning intoxicates 
him he should describe not the intoxication but what has 
produced it, and his description should be as simple and 
exact as he can make it. If it is dull at the end no harm 
is done; he has not indulged his vanity or corrupted his 
style. Whatever he writes should be full of facts and exact 
statements. If he finds exact statements difficult, the 
reason is that he has not learnt or observed exactly, and 
by the effort to make exact statements he will always be 
testing his knowledge and his observation. It is a well- 
known fact that the art student who shows most promise 
is not the one who draws with most facility out of his 
head but the one who grapples most honestly, however 
clumsily, with what he sees. And it is the same with the 
young writer. The painter and the writer who grapple with 
facts are learning something, while those who paint or 
write out of their own heads are learning nothing except 
vices of style. 

One of the worst and commonest vices of style in 
modern writing comes from thinking too much of the 
novelty or importance of what you have to say. Mr. 
Heisch gives a perfect example of this in a sentence from 


an American novelist, which he quotes with approval. “Is 
it not, in Heaven’s name,” cries this American “ essential 
that the People hear, not a lie, but the Truth?” No one 


could deny it. There is no reason, therefore, why the 
proposition should be shouted in the form of a question or 
why Heaven should be invoked. This kind of style re- 
minds one of an open air preacher who works himself into a 
lather explaining that “its better being good than bad.” 
It is a-style, too, which, if it has not its origin in mental 
dishonesty, is sure to produce it. In fact, most faults of 
style, if inveterate, are symptoms of some kind of dis- 
honesty, not moral perhaps, but emotional or intellectual. 
If you let yourself go because you want to be effective at all 
costs, you may come to write like this example of what 
Mr. Heisch calls exceedingly powerful writing, though he 
admits that it is not a model for imitation: 
And sure’s you’re born, they all got off 
Afore the smoke-stacks fell, 
And Bludso’s ghost went up alone 
In the smoke of the Prairie Belle. 
Examples of this kind ought to do more to frighten a young 
writer out of writing for effect than any amount of precept 





CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND THE ROMAN 


EMPIRE. 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Four 
Lectures, with Preface and Notes and an Excursus by 
Dr, Charles Bigg. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1gos. 

A Proressor of Ecclesiastical History does not often 

choose to lecture upon a subject so universally interesting, 

still less often does he combine an agreeable style with 
minute scholarship. It has been possible for Dr. Bigg, 
living in the palatial “ Aedes Christi,” to cultivate that fine 
flower of affluent and easy learning which the Romans 
called urbanity. Indeed, he seems in his translation of 

Quintilian’s definition to have entered with wonderful suc- 

cess into the Roman idea of ¢acita eruditio: “ Urbanity is 

a certain peculiar flavour of the city, an implication of 
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culture derived from conversation with men of letters.” 
This was the happy state of many a wealthy nobleman in 
Western Europe sixteen centuries ago, who had passed 
through the grammar school and the school of rhetoric to 
trifle away his luxurious ease in a country palace with occa- 
sional visits to other urbane magnates and an occasional 
season in Rome. We have all delighted in the elaborate 
pictures that Mr. Dill has drawn of autocratic society in 
the second, third, and fourth centuries. Dr. Bigg has 
much to add from his vast knowledge of the literature, and 
especially of the Christian literature, of the period, and he 
is one of the few living scholars who can turn inscriptions 
te good account without loss of “ urbanity.” 

Education, religion, morality, and social condition are 
the four main heads under which he depicts the work of 
the Early Church. In the first we get a glimpse of the 
work of the grammar schools, which gradually made Latin 
the sole language of educated Europe. Equally important 
was the failure of the Western schools to teach Greek and 
of the Eastern schools to teach Latin. One of the con- 
fessions of St. Augustine was an imperfect knowledge of 
Greek. The two halves of the Old World never understood 
one another, and here, no doubt, as Dr. Bigg observes, is 
disclosed a leading cause of the disruption, both of Empire 
and Church. But are we to think that theologians would 
not quarrel, that heresies would not arise, that schisms 
would not occur if all Christians spoke Volapuk? Expe- 
rience of what divisions and sub-divisions of Christianity 
are possible among the English-speaking race compels us 
to answer, “ No.” 

Another question that Dr. Bigg raises is: Was there 
such a thing as Roman patriotism, or was there an imperial 
sentiment which inspired the conquered races? In one 
place our author answers emphatically in the affirmative. 
The Western schools, he says, “created and established 
that sentiment which later writers call Romania—a proud 
and elevated patriotism uniting Briton, Gaul, Spaniard, and 
African by a tie as strong as that of blood, and teaching 
them to look upon the Eternal City no longer as their 
tyrant, but as their great mother, whose glories were their 
own.” If this sentiment had really existed in any strength 
we might have expected it to find expression earlier and 
aftener. Even Orosius, who was not very particular, 
apologises for using such a vulgar word as “ Romania.” 
Claudian, no doubt, was a true worshipper of Rome ; but 
his old man of Verona, a true type of the peasant, who 
never let his mind wander beyond his farm, and counted 
time not by consuls, but by crops, was not the elevated 
imperial patriot. Until much better evidence has been 
produced we shall decline to believe that this decaying 
and sterile government of Roman officials produced an en- 
lightened patriotism in the provinces. Was not Coleridge 
right when he said that the Roman Empire fell because 
the Imperial Government destroyed nationalism and 
patriotism ? 

Elsewhere Dr. Bigg reopens the old, hard question 
whether Christianity contributed to the decline of the 
Empire. He admits that after it became the established 
religion, the decay, both of public and private virtues, 
became more rapid. But it is far more true to say that 
Christianity was corrupted by association with empire 
than empire by association with Christianity. Upon this 
no one has written better than Guicoiardini. Dr. Bigg 
thinks that the admiration for rhetoric and the neglect of 
history may help to account for the failure of 
Christian morals in the fourth century—‘“ A sound his- 
torical training would have helped to stem the extraordi- 
nary tide of credulity and superstition.” The Church had 
cultivated private virtues at the expense of public spirit, 
and when Constantine gave her the loaves and fishes she 
lost sobriety and simplicity. Dr. Bigg notes that 
the Fathers never imbibed the idea of progress. Origen, 
indeed, tried to get over the barbarities of the Old Testa- 
ment by a mystical interpretation, but there soon began 
“a wholesale importation of ideas and practices from 
the Old Testament into the Christian Church.” 


Christianity itself was barbarised before the fall of Rome. 
We may conclude with some sentences in the last lecture, 
which follow upon an eloquent description of the hideous 
cruelties of the gladiatorial shows in contrast with the re- 
finements and comforts of life in the Roman municipali- 
ties: “This huge expenditure on amusements, and equally 
huge expenditure on food, clothing, and doles of money 
for the vast multitude of the unemployed, this Socialism 
run mad as we may call it, working in the same direction 
with a system of education which stifled all zeal for im- 
provement, and a despotic government which treated 
even desire for improvement as a crime combined to 
produce an amazing fiscal mismanagement.” The middle 
classes became gradually ruined, and the lower classes 
were generally reduced to slavery or something hardly 
distinguishable. When the barbarians came they were 
welcomed, in spite of Romania. So wrote Salvian, the 
father of Christiai Socialism. 





THE CULTURE OF VEGETABLES. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. By M. M. Vilmorin-Andrieux. 
English Edition published under the direction of W. 
Robinson. London: Murray. 15s. net. 


Tuts book, as Mr. Robinson tells us in his preface, is the 
first in any language which classifies, describes, and illus- 
trates vegetables. Its authors are authorities, both prac- 
tical and scientific, of the highest class, and they are 
natives of a country in which both the culture and the 
cooking of vegetables is understood better than anywhere 
else in the world. ‘The book is planned thus: The vege- 
tables are arranged in alphabetical order. Under each 
vegetable there is a short botanical account, cultural direc- 
tions, am account of the plant’s uses, and an enumeration of 
the principal varieties, with their merits and faults. The 
cultural directions, the most important part of the book, 
are excellent in matter and clearly expressed; and they 
contain a great deal that will be new to most English 
gardeners. They appear to have been partly rewritten or 
added to for English readers, as they point out particu- 
larly the errors into which English gardeners are apt to 
fall. As Mr. Robinson says in his preface, the culture 
and the cooking of vegetables are much neglected in this 
country. We have always been great meat eaters ; indeed, 
we have eaten too much meat for our own good, and our 
present habits of feeding and neglect of the proper pre- 
paration of vegetable food are a survival from the time 


‘when we had little to eat except meat. “A _ few 


generations only have passed since our commonest 
vegetables came from the continent. We are now 
adding to their number every day, and by the aid of 
cultivation we are winning back our way to a_ simpler, 
healthier food.” Yet a great deal remains to be done, 
both in the way of cultivation and of cooking. As Mr. 
Robinson says, we give too much room to the coarser 
vegetables, such as cabbages and potatoes, and when we 
have grown them we don’t know how to cook them; for, 
as this book admits, the cabbage is, after all, the most 
valuable of all vegetables in England if only a proper 
use is made of it, especially in its more delicately flavoured 
forms. The disgusting smell and rank taste to which 
we are accustomed in cabbages in England is the result 
of the bad cooking of overgrown plants. Mr. Robinson 
also highly protests against the practice in English 
gardens of growing fruit trees and bushes along the edges 
of our vegetable gardens, the result of which is that the 
vegetables suffer from the shade and roots of the trees 
and the roots of the trees are disturbed by the cultivation 
of the vegetables. Most vegetables should be grown in 
open sunny plots of ground, and fruit trees should be 
grown by themselves. The book contains many vegetables 
little known or unknown in this country, and it is to be 
hoped that it may help to bring about as general an im- 
provement in vegetable culture as the last twenty years 
have produced in flower culture. 
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FICTION. 
Lone Martz. By W. E. Norris. London: Macmillan and 
., ©0+ 1905. 6s. 
THe Sacrep Cup. By Vincent Brown. London: Duckworth 
and Co. 1905. 6s. 


One of the most interesting points in the novelist’s 
art 1s raised by the degree of power a writer shows in 
creating living character. Not infrequently we find that 
in a flat and ordinary story two or three of the common- 
place characters are visualised for us as triumphantly as 
though they stood before us in the flesh. Other novelists 
can create types but fail to individualise them, others 
sketch men and women cleverly and then fail to carry 
them further than the first suggestive impression. Again, 
other novelists’ creations suddenly break down at critical 
moments and cause the reader to protest indignantly that 
their creators have failed to understand them! The truth 
would seem to be that a writer’s characters mirror for us 
most faithfully the range of his own sympathetic under- 
standing and the method of his penetration into life with 
all its characteristic imperfections and shortcomings. And 
thus a commonplace nature may succeed in creating 
images of vulgar and commonplace people, while a subtle 
and evasive mind may succeed in suggesting only those 
delicate tones and shades in character which interest him. 
It is not to be denied, however, that with most people 
the art of divining and creating character seems to 


be an inborn faculty exercised apart from  con- 
scious sympathy or deliberate intellectual effort. The 
characters in Mr. W. E. Norris’s clever novel 


Lone Marie are done with a neatness and dexterity 
that make manifest the immense advantage to a 
character of being brought to life by a veteran’s hand. 
Even if they are not very vigorous by nature, his charac- 
ters enjoy all the resources of a delicate skill and tactful 
science. They live, these men and women he introduces 
to us, and is it perhaps another testimony to the author’s 
refinement of touch that they are typically modern people 
in the sense that their breeding and social deportment and 
the mark of their habiliments claim the attention of good 
society as much as any profundities.of human nature they 
conceal? The heroine, Miss Ludlow, is one of those 
highly-cultivated and distinguished American women of 
cosmopolitan tastes who are at home in the best society, 
and who, as in Mr. Henry James’s pages, are introduced 
to us_ while piloting rich American families through the 
whirl and .eddies of a London season. A number of the 
characters in Lone Marie—Lord Westerharger, the modest 
young Englisman ; the ambiguous and flabby Mrs. Strover, 
an unfortunate lady who possesses two husbands; Miss 
Gracie Barron, the self-possessed and cool young American 
heiress ; and Miss Marie Ludlow herself—might, indeed, 
have escaped from the intricate, rarefied atmosphere that 
Mr. Henry James has the secret of creating, into a cooler 
and more ordinary air. This, again, is to-pay Mr. Norris 
a neat compliment, and the unconscious debt that he owes 
to the influence of the American novelist is repaid with 
interest by his introduction of a new type, Mr. Gordon 
Heneage, the gentlemanly blackguard who wins 
Marie Ludlow’s heart. Young craftsmen might, 
indeed, take a lesson from Mr. Norris’s skill in handling 
this gentleman’s character. There is very little in Mr. 
Gordon Heneage save an impudent and handsome face, 
an easy and gentlemanly manner, and a pair of bold and 
appealing red-brown eyes, but these personal gifts, along 
with his cool and frank shamelessness, suffice to make 
him the one man amid thousands in Miss Ludlow’s eyes, 
and suffice, it may be added, to carry the novel through 
to the finish. Certainly Mr. Gordon Heneage lives, and 
if it is by an artistic trick that his creator has given life 
to him, we wish that he would commumicate his secret to 
hundreds of his painstaking fellow novelists. Miss Lud- 
low also lives, though we are not inclined te credit 
her with the French mother om whom Mr. Norris lays 
plausible stress. Lord Westerhanger’s transplantation from 
Mr. Henry James’s pages is managed with care, but he 
does not seem to thrive in the Americans’ London, and 


Mrs. Barron and Mr. White, no doubt interesting charac- 
ters in the States, would appear to have lost their indi- 
viduality and have become mere types the moment they 
touched English soil. 

Mr. Vincent Brown’s Tie Sacred Cup is a novel that, 
some people will complain, is too remote from art with- 
out being sufficiently near to nature. The situation, like 
most of the situations the author has handled, is a 
striking one, and Mr. Brown has certainly presented his 
principal figure, the spiritual Rector of Lamberfield, with 
no little psychological skill. The Rector’s young house- 
maid, Lottie Olletts, has died in giving birth to an ille- 
gitimate child, and the Rector, while endeavouring to 
discover who the father is, refuses to send the infant to 
a charitable institution, which refusal gives rise to much 
wagging of heads among his parishioners. The Bishop 
intervenes, but the unworldly parish priest resists eccle- 
siastical pressure, and soon he is in possession of the poor 
girl’s deathbed letter, which indicates beyond doubt that 
the child’s father is young Mr. Gilbert Camoys, of Alard 
Place, who is engaged to be married to the local heiress, 
Margaret Lyson. Mr. Camoys, however, remains imper- 
turbable in his demeanour, and shows no signs of repent- 
ance, public or private, even while unjust suspicion is 
bearing heavily on Roland Margesson, a young grocer. 
When the Rector produces the incriminating letter, Camoys 
confesses, and offers to make private reparation, but de- 
clines any public.confession. This does not, however, 
satisfy the Rector’s nice sense of atonement for sin, and he 
refuses to administer the Blessed Sacrament,to the sinner. 
It is here, we think, that the psychological interest of the 
situation breaks down, for young Camoys is represented 
as being so casehardened and so unimaginative as-to defy 
the Rector to carry, out his threat on the occasiom of the 
visit of the Bishop to the Lamberfield notable, Sir Ardenne 
Lyson. Mr. Camoys has reason to know that the worldly 
prelate dislikes a scandal above all things, .and we are 
told, it is true, in the Bible that the children of this wold 
are wiser im their generation than the children of light; 
but would any man in Camoys’s situatiom protest that the 
Rector’s action is “an outrage,” and warn a priest that 
“such a refusal would be actionable in a court of 
law” ? In Mr. Brown’s drawing the blacks are too crudely 
shaded in and the high lights are too dazzling a 
whiteness. Sinners ought at least to be interesting, 
and the singular woodenness of Mr. Camoys’s perceptions 
and emotions makes it a matter of indifference to us whether 
he settles down in the smooth course of virtuous love 
with the heiress, or whether he sows a fresh batch of wild 
oats in provincial fields. The Sacred Cup is, however, 
withheld from Mr. Camoys’s lips, and the Bishop, to pre- 
vent further scandal, accepts the Rector’s resignation of 
his living with thankfulness, tempered by mild regret. 
The Bishop’s state of mind is rather cleverly caught by 
our author. “Courage without tact,” says the prelate, 
“may defeat its own ends. It may work disaster broad- 
cast. You are shut up in obscurity here, but a village 
has often been the centre of national strife and of ques- 
tions in the House of Commons. Well, I don’t want 
anything of that sort.” Mr. Brown’s work would seem 
much truer both to nature and to art if he did not popu- 
late his scenes of country life with so many bizarre minor 
characters. Sir Ardenne Lysom and Mrs. Lewknor, and 
Douglas and Floretta Shulmere may not seem fantastic 
personalties to the author, but they affect the reader as 
merely the brain-spun puppets of a heated imagina- 
tion. They are too far removed from ordinary humanity 
to do more than clog his human drama, and produce a 
confused sense in us of its artificiality overpowering its 
truth to nature. If Mr. Brown would restrict his psycho- 
logical insight to the analysis of the emotional life of 
characters as convincing, say, as the Rector of Lamber- 
field, his work would stand on an artistic plane far supe- 
rior to the plane that now claims it. “Is this bizarre, 
farfetched, smacking of artificiality, eccentric in charac- 
ter ? Then out it goes,” is the initial motto our author 
would do well to adopt in passing judgment on each of 
his pages. 
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DUCKWORTH & COS LIST. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE RED SERIES.” 


PISANELLO. 


By G. F. HILL, of the Department of Coins and Medals in the 
British Museum. 


65 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


“One of the most fascinating of Italian artists. Here is a book of which 
one can say with truth what is rarely true about books of the kind—It is a book 
that is wanted. Will make Englishmen better acquainted with Pisanello, so we 
may remind them there is plenty of material for study here in England (in the 
National Gallery, the Victoria and Albert and British Museums). Likely to be 
a standard work for some time to come.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“With ease I see in Mr. Hill’s book this fresco (Pisanello’'s masterpiece in 
Sant’ Anastasia, Verona), and all else of impertance that he produced. The 
volume is a credit to authors and publishers, a necessity to students and 


connoisseurs, and sustains the high standard of this Series. "—C. Lewis Hino, 
in the Daily Chronicle. 


THE POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. New Volume. 


RAPHAEL. 


By Mrs. ADY (Julia Cartwright). 
With 50 Illustrations. 


REMBRANDT. GAINSBOROUGH. WATTS. 
ROSSETTI. VELASQUEZ. FRED. WALKER. 
DURER. MILLET. BOTTICELLI. 
LEONARDO. 


HOLBEIN. FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


New Novel by the Author of ** A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE SACRED CUP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. P 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

“The story of a village scandal, or, rather, of its consequences. It is a 
piece of thoughtful work, touched with genuine insight. It will meet the 
wants of readers who look for a careful HUMAN story.” 

—The 7imes, Oct. 6. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANK RICHARDSON. 


THE SECRET KINGDOM. 


Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

** Maintains and adds to his reputation as a humourist. The wit is 
never unkind. though it is generally pungent. THE BOOK PROVOKES 
LAUGHTER AT EVERY TURN. He has undeniable cleverness and the 
buoyancy of youth and high spirits.” —Dazly Mazi. 

** Acutely witty as well as broadly satirical. To the novel-reader it will 
prove a most interesting revue of prevailing tendencies in fiction. Mr. Richard- 
son is an iconoclast of an audacious but wholesome type." —Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE WANDERING OF 
JOYCE. Pa mh, & M. DEVENISH. 


“ Love and happiness are birds no man can cage.”—Spanisi PRrovers. 
** The weird tolk-lore of the Welsh peasant is woven with some imaginative 
power into a story of the pathos of human love.” — Zimes. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST. 


By W. H. HUDSON. 

30 Illustrations by A. D. MeCORMICK. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 
4s. éd. net. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson, the well-known naturalist, and author of “‘ Green 
Mansions” and ** The Purple Land” (romances which, for their imaginative 


beauty, the Spectator placed **in a class by themselves”), describes the strange 
and fantastic wanderings and adventures of a child. 


A LITTLE BOY LOST, by its charming and tender humour, and by the 
originality ot the scenes with the wild creatures of the woods, will fascinate 


children. Messrs. Duckworth and Co. confidently recommend it as one of 
the best books for children this season. 


A New Book by HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Author of “‘The Path to Rome,” entitled: 


ESTO PERPETUA. 


With Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author. 


Crown 8vo, 
58. net. 


ODES FROM THE DIVAN OF 
HAFIZ. 


Freely rendered by RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


f Large square 8vo, 
buckram, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


AFTER LONDON. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of “Bevis.” “The Gamekeeper at 


ome.” A New Edition, entirely Reset. Cover designed by F. D. Beprorv. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


3, HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 





MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE BRITISH TRADE YEAR-BOOK FOR 


1905 (First Issue). Covering the 25 Years 1880-1904, and Showing the 
Course of Trade. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. With 191 Tables, 
each containing several sections of British or of International Trade. 
46 Diagrams and various Abstract Tables. 10s. 6d. net. (Just out. 








This is the ONLY BOOK that shows the COURSE OF TRADE, 
British and International, widely surveyed over a long period. More 
than 600 parts of trade are examined, and the average yearly results 
during each successive decade are shown: thus, during 1880-1889. 188r- 


1890, 1882-1891, etc., etc., 1895-1904. By this method the COURSE OF 
TRADE is clearly seen. 


FURTHER MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG 
PARTY, 1807-1821. by HENRY RICHARD VASSALL, 


Third Lord Holland (1773-1840). With which is incorporated a chapter 
termed ** Miscellaneous Reminiscences.” Edited by LORD STAVOR- 


DALE, Editor of the “ Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox.” With Portraits. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. net, 





A PIETIST OF THE NAPOLEONIC WARS 
AND AFTER. The Life of the COUNTESS REDEN, 
From Diaries, Letters, &c., hitherto unpublished. By ELEONORE 
PRINCESS REUSS. Translated and Edited by Mrs. CHARLES 
EDWARD BARRETT-LENNARD and MISS M. W. HOPER. 
With an Introductory Note by ROBERT S. RAIT, Author of the “ Life 


of Lord Gough.” ith Portraits and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
158. net. 





THE HATZFELDT LETTERS: Letters of 


Count Paul Hatzfeldt to his Wife, written from the Headquarters of the 
ine of Prussia, 1870-71. Translated from the French by J. 
BASHFORD, M.A. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 155. net. 


[Now Ready. 


THE LIFE OF LIEUT.-GEN. THE HON. 
SIR ANDREW CLARKE, c.c.m.c., c.8.,c.LE. 


Colonel Commandant of Royal Engineers. By Colonel R. H. 

VETCH, R.E..C.B. With a Preface by Colonel Sir G. SYDENHAM 

CLARKE, K.C.M.G., late Governor of Victoria, With Illustrations. 
y 8vo, 15s. net. 





AUT BIOGRAPHY OF SAMUEL 
SMILES. Edited by THOMAS MACKAY, Author of the 

** Life of Sir John Fowler.” With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
(Ready Now. 


AN EXPEDITION INTO THE CENTRAL 
TIAN SHAN MOUNTAINS. Carried out in the 


Years, 1902-1903. By Dr. GOTTFRIED MERZBACHER. Published 
under the Authority of the Royal Geographical Society. With Illus- 
trations anda Map. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE BATTLE OF WAVRE AND 
GROUCHY’S RETREAT. 3y w.HyDEKELLY, 


R.E, With Maps. Demy 8vo, 8s. net. [Just outg 





THE CLOAK OF FRIENDSHIP. By 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of “The Blue Moon,” “Sabrina 
Warham,” ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love Letters,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





CHINA AND RELIGION, sy EDWARD HARPER 


PARKER, M.A. (Manchester), Professor of Chinese at the Victoria 
University, Manchester; Author of “China,” * John Chinaman,” &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. Just out. 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF HOME 
REUNION, Reflections on the present position of Noncom- 


formists, with an appeal for conferences that we may understand one 


another better. By the EARL NELSON. With a Frontispece. Large 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (/ust ont. 


MAN’S ESTATE: An Interpretation of Genesis ii., 
4—iv. end. By FREDERICK ERNEST COGGIN, M.A., late 
Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Author of *‘ Man's Great 
Charter: an Exposition of Genesis i.—ii. 3.” Demy 8vo, ss. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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INSURANCE. 


AND LARGEST SCOTTISH 
OFFICE. 


THE OLDEST 


HE records of the Scottish Widows’ Fund are of 
considerable interest in their bearing on the his- 
tory of life assurance in the United Kingdom. At the 
commencement of the nineteenth century Scotland had 
no life office, while England had several which were 
nearing a hundred years old. There were, however, in 
Edinburgh societies connected with various professions, 
notably that of the clergy, whereby in return for periodi- 
cal contributions annuities were secured to widows. 
These associations, being limited to the members of cer- 
tain corporations or classes of individuals, left a wide 
field waiting to be occupied. It was with the view of 
doing for the public at large what these societies did for 
a select number that the Scottish Widows’ Fund was 
formed in 1815. The undisputed honour of being the 
founder of the society rests with Mr. David Wardlaw, an 
Edinburgh solicitor, and it was he who took out the first 
policy. For a time his first premium of £34 12s. 6d. 
constituted its sole asset. In the main the society in- 
tended to provide for widows by enabling husbands to 
purchase annuities for them, payable during the term of 
their widowhood. Endowments for children, payable at 
16, 18, or 21, were added to the original idea, and also 
the assurance of capital sums at the death of members. 
The latter became by far the most important part of the 
business, and the society has at the present time 
£,38,000,000 of sums assured in force. Its stainless his- 
tory, wide usefulness, and great financial strength give it 
a very high place indeed amongst British financial insti- 
tutions. 

The original prospectus of the society states: “The 
principle of the proposed institution is to take from con- 
tributors no more than what, according to the most ap- 
proved calculations is sufficient, by careful accumula- 
tion of the funds, to afford the annuities contracted for, 
excluding any idea of proprietorship or advantage to 
particular individuals; and it will be a fundamental rule 
that the whole business of the society shall be managed 
by persons deriving their appointments from the free 
choice of the members themselves.” At first the progress 
was very slow, and if a death had occurred during the 
first eighteen months among the small group of members, 
the society would have been unable out of the funds to 
have met the claim. Three years after formation, at a 
social meeting of the members, it was stated that the 
funds amcunted to £3,500 and that the annual revenue 
from premiums amounted to £2,500. Gradually the 
volume of business increased. In 1829 the income was 
£27,000 a year, and the manager (Mr. John McKean) 
at the annual meeting sketched the history of the society 
up to that time. In concluding he remarked: “ Benevo 
lent in its objects, it has been the happy medium of dif- 
fusing comfort and security in quarters where it could 
not otherwise have been felt. Even beyond the imme- 
diate range of its own operations its exertions and suc- 
cess have now thoroughly awakened a conviction of the 
inestimable benefits of life assurance, and diffused a 
spirit of inquiry which will inevitably lead to a much 
wider extension of this knowledge.” Year by year 
through the nineteenth century and up to the present 
time, the work of the society has grown, and it has pre- 
served all along the high aims and steadfast adherence to 
the best principles of management which were associated 
with its inception and early history. 

The institution now has funds exceeding 
£.17,000,000, and an annual income from premiums ex- 
ceeding £1,000,000. Interest and rents produce about 


£700,000 per annum. Every year about one million 
is distributed in claims, and, considering how excellent a 
return is given for the money entrusted to it, the public 
service rendered by so large a volume of payments must 
be very great. The expenses of management are on a 
decidedly economical scale, being under 10 per cent. of 
the premiums received, or 5 per cent. less than the ave- 
rage of British offices. All the conditions of the policies 
are framed in accordance with what is best in life assu- 
rance. 

The valuations of the society are made every seven 
years, and the last one took place as at December 31, 1gor. 
A well-known standard table of mortality was used, 
coupled with 3 per cent. interest. After providing for 
all liabilities, the surplus brought out was £2,643,936. 
A society capable of earning this splendid amount of 
profit in seven years, without any sign of effort, evidently 
offers exceedingly good security, for the due fulfilment 
of its obligations. The bonuses play an important part 
in the contracts of the office. All participating policies 
receive the same rate, whether they are payable at death 
or at a certain age. The key to the system of bonuses in 
use in this office lies in the fact that they are declared 
on the “compound” system. That is to say, the rate 
of bonus given at any valuation is declared not on the 
sum assured merely but on the sum assured and previous 
bonuses. As compound interest gives interest on the 
principal sum and previously earned interest, so the com- 
pound bonus system gives increases calculated on the 
principal sum assured and previously allotted bonuses. 
Under the operation of the plan, the bonuses successively 
allotted to a policy for £1,000 taken out with the society in 
1874, at the divisions of profits in 1880, 1887, 1894, and 
1901, at the rate of 34s. per cent. for each of the seven 
years, amounted to £119, £133, £149, and £167 respec- 
tively. Thus, while the rate earned and declared has 
been the same on each occasion, increasing additions 
have been given to the policies. At the last distribution 
above referred to, the bonuses for the seven years on each 
£100 assured ranged from £11 9s. to £36 12s. 3d. The 
only point in the society’s position or practice that is at 
all open to comment is, that the valuations and division 
of profits are seven years apart, instead of the more usual 
period of five years. Intermediate bonuses on a liberal 
scale are given and the present arrangement cannot be 
said to inflict any hardship. The tendency now 1s to 
shorten, if anything, the bonus periods of life offices, and 
the policyholders would probably prefer the shorter term. 
The merits of the society, however, are so great and 
substantial that this point cannot interfere with the great 
popularity it enjoys. 

The investment of the large accumulated funds to 
the best advantage is, of course, a task of great import- 
ance and difficulty. It would be unnecessary to comment 
particularly on the information furnished in the balance- 
sheet. The remark will suffice that the investments are 
analogous to those of other large insurance institutions, 
and the even nature of the profits earned shows the great 
care that must be exercised. ; 

During its history the Scottish Widows’ has had its 
chief executive position occupied by actuaries who have 
been highly esteemed by their professional friends and 
by a much wider circle beyond. Many now well remem- 
ber Mr. Samuel Raleigh, who was the manager for a long 
series of years, and who was a brother of Dr. Alexander 
Raleigh, the eminent Noncouormist preacher. He was 
succeeded by Mr. Andrew H. Turnbull, F.1.A., F.F.A., 
who carried on the work of the society with great credit, 
and while developing it held its traditional lines of man- 
agement unimpaired. The latter has now retired, and 
the directors lately appointed as his successor Mr. 
Niel B. Gunn, F.1.A., F.F.A., the manager,of the Scottish 
Amicable. All who know this gentleman will feel confi- 
dent that the work of his able predecessors in office will 
be carried on in a similar spirit and with no less distinc- 
tion and success. 

W. R. Dovey. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


By Wasnineton Irvine. Illustrated with 51 Coloured Plates (from Draw- 
ings exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 


rown 4to, 15s. net. 


“ A volume that is a real delight worthy of the highest praise . . . 
nothing finer has been done in England in the way of illustrations in colour.”— 
Morning Post. 


CATHEDRAL CITIES OF ENGLAND. 


By GEORGE GILBERT. With 60 Reproductions of Water-colour Draw- 
ings (exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, 1905) by W. W. Coxtins, R.I. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. Also an Edition > Luxe, on Dutch hand-made 
paper, with Plates mounted, limited to 100 signed copies, £a as. net. 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND HIS 


PLACE IN ENGLISH ART. By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
Uniform with ‘‘Gainsborough and his Place in English Art.” Royal 8vo, 
with many Photogravure and Half-Tone Illustrations, 15s. net. 


ENGLISH HOURS. 


By HENRY JAMES. With Illustrations from Original Drawings by 
JoserH Pennett. Small gto, cloth, ros. net. 


YOUNG GERMANY. Being the Sixth and final 


Vol, of MAIN GURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. Translated from the Danish of GEORGE BRANDES, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A., LL.D. Revised and Enlarged Portrait 
Edition. Demy 8vo, with 72 Full-page Illustrations in Photogravure and 
Half-Tone, 7s. 6d. 


ROMANCERO, Book Ill., and LAST 


POEMS. By HEINRICH HEINE. Translated by Marcaret Armour, 
completing the Edition of Heine's Works. 1a Vols. uniform, 5s. each, 


CARTHAGE OF THE PHENICIANS. 


By MABEL MOORE. Crown 8vo, many Illustrations, 6s. 


THE COUNTRY OF JESUS. 


By MATILDE SERAO. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


MEDICINE AND THE PUBLIC. 


By S. SQUIRE SPRIGGE, M.A., M.D. (Cantab.). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


net. 


BROTHER EAST AND BROTHER WEST: 


A Searchlight on the Unemployed. By LEIGHTON LEIGH. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A GAY DOG. 


Pictured by Cecit Atpin, Uniform with ‘‘A Dog Day.” Royal gto, gs. 


FAIRY TALES EVERY CHILD SHOULD 


KNOW. Edited by W. H. WRIGHT MABIE. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE EBB TIDE. 


By R. L. STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE. Large Type, Fine 
paper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 








HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


6in. by 4in. Each vol. cloth, 6d. net; leather, 1s. net. 


ESSAYS OF ELIA, by CHARLES LAMB. 


2 Vols. Photogravure Frontispiece. Introduction by ARTHUR WavcGu. 





NEWNES’ ART LIBRARY. 


Each volume contains about sixty-four full pages in monochrome and a 
Frontispiece in photogravure. These are in many cases made from works 
which have not previously been reproduced. Each Volume also contains a list 


of the principal works of the Artist. 3s, 


BOTTICELLI. By Ricuarp Davey. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. By 


A. L. BaLpry. 
CONSTABLE'S SKETCHES. 

By Sir James D. Linton, R.I. 
VELASQUEZ. By A. L. Batory. 
COZZOLI. By Hvcu Sroxes. 
RAPHAEL. By Evocumor Sratey, 
VAN DYCK. By Hvcu Sroxss. 
G.F. WATTS. By Dr. R. Pantin. 
TINTORETTO. By Mrs, ArTHUR | 


ELL. 





. net. 


PAOLO VERONESE. By Mrs, 


ArTuur Bett. 
BURNE - JONES. By Matcotm 


BLL. 
FILIPPINO LIPPI. By P. J. 
Konopy. 
TITIAN (EARLY WORK OF). 
By Matcotm Bg. 
PUVIS DE CHAVANNES. By 
ARSENE ALEXANDRE. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


By Ernest Raprorp. 


Studio.—‘' Messrs. Newnes’ now celebrated series devoted to the Great 





Masters ... llently reproduced, and apparently considerable trouble 
has been taken to secure reproductions of some of the least known and less 


accessible of the painters’ chief works.” 


—) 





NEWNES’ LIBRARY OF 
THE APPLIED ARTS. 


A series of Volumes for those interested in the Applied Arts of the past, 
goes information of a really practical value to collectors and students. 
articular attention has been paid to the Illustrations, which are both numerous 
and of the highest quality, and include both Monochromes and Subjects in 
Colour. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 
DUTCH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. By W. Pitcairn Know es. 
OLD ENCLISH FURNITURE. By Freverick Fenn. 
ENGLISH EMBROIDERY. By A. F. Kenprick. 
ENGLISH TABLE GLASS. By Percy Bart. 


Rystander,—" From beginning to end it is always companionable, sincere 
and instructive. We can imagine no more useful and agreeable volume.” 


DRAWINGS BY GREAT MASTERS. 


The Drawings in this new series are reproduced on a large scale ona page 
11% in. by 8% in. The volumes each contain 48 Reproductions, many of 
them printed in colour, and several of these are mounted on coloured papers 
in harmony with the tints in which the Illustrations are printed. ‘1 he volumes 














NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


BARBARA REBELL.  »y ms. BELLoc Lownpes, 
BABY BULLET: The Motor of Destiny. 


By LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


THE CONQUEST OF JERUSALEM. 


By MIRIAM HARRY. 


SUSAN WOOED AND SUSAN WON. 


By EMMA BROOKE, Author of a ‘‘ Superfluous Woman.” 
THE MAN. ®y BRAM STOKER, Author of “Dracula,” &c. 
TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


THE IMAGE IN THE SAND. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “The Challoners,” &c. 





London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 





are bound in delicately toned paper boards with vellum backs, with a beautiful 
design printed in three colours. 4to, 7s, 6d. net each. 


HOLBEIN. By A. Lys Bacpry. 


ALBRECHT DURER. By Dr. Hans Sinoer. 


Manchester Guardian.—“Is sure of a welcome. The reproductions are 


printed with unusual care.’ 





MODERN MASTER DRAUGHTSMEN 
Uniform with “ Drawings by Great Masters.” 7s, 6d. net each. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. URNE-JONES. By T. Martin Woon. 

DRAWINGS OF SIR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. By Matcovm Bett. 


DRAWINGS OF ROSSETTI. 


By T. Martin Woop. 


DRAWINGS OF J. M. SWAN, R.A. By A. Lys Bacpry. 





NEWNES’ THIN PAPER CLASSICS. 


These charming and portable volumes are small enough for the pocket (63 by 
4 in. and } in. thick), yet arge enough for the bookshelf. Printed in large ty 


on thin but thorougn 


y opaque paper, with Photogravure Frontispiece and Title- 


page to each Volume printed on Japanese vellum, and in a dainty binding, they 


make an ideal present. 


Cloth, 3s. net ; limp lambskin, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


Evelyn’s Diary. 

Lamb’s Works. 

The Vision of Dante. 

Peacock’'s Novels. 

Boswell’s Life of Dr. John- 
s0Nn. 2 vols. 

Hawthorne’s New England 
Romances. 

Tennyson's Poems. 

Poems of Wordsworth, 

The Shorter Works of 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Letters of Horace Walpole. 

The Ingoldsby Legends. 


Mrs. Browning’s Poems. 
2 vols. 


Shakespeare. 3 vols. 
Milton’s Poems. 
Burns’ Poems. 

Don Quixote. 
Bacon’s Works. 
Shelley’s Poems. 
Pepys’ Diary. 
Keats’ Poems. 

Poe’s Tales. 


| Captain Cook's Voyages. 

Marco Polo’s Travels. 

Rossetti’s Early Italian 
Poets. 


Autobiography of Benve- 

nuto Gellint. 

The Poems of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

Homer's Iliads. Translated by 
Georce CHAPMAN. 

Homer’s Odysseys and 
Shorter Poems. Translated 
by George CHAPMAN. 


Swift's Journal to Stella. 
Ben Jonson’s Plays and 
ems 


Mungo Park's Travels. 


Miscellaneous Works of 
Oliver Goldsmith. 


Herrick’s Poems. 
Novels of Laurence Sterne. 
Spenser's Faerie Queen. 


2 vols. 





Marlowe's Plays and 
Poems. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The ‘Thin Paper Classics’ is keeping well ahead of 
everything else we know of in its own particular line. The selection of works for 
it has never yet descended in standard from the highest ; and yet it is as various 
and comprehensive as any reasonable mind could wish.” 





GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED, 
3 to 12, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDO 
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NOTES ON 


Dear Money. 


Everything in the world of finance hinges at pre- 
sent on the monetary outlook, and the prospect is not 
regarded with much confidence, even by people who 
are usually most inclined to take a hopeful view of 
thesituation. At first there was a pretty general ex- 
pectation that the Bank rate would be raised to 5 per 
cent. this week, but as I have pointed out before, it is 
certain that the change will not be made until it becomes 
unavoidable, and on the whole the chances are against 
any move just yet. The Stock Exchange would prefer 
the advance to come at once, if it has to come, because 
the uncertainty tends to cripple business more than the 
higher rate would, but from every other point of 
view the postponement is not to be regretted so 
long as no imminent risks are incurred. And for 
the moment there seems to be no immediate 
necessity to impose a 5 per cent. standard. The 
Paris cheque has moved in our favour and the 
Bank was able to secure practically all the gold 
which came into the market at the beginning of the 
week, although it had to pay about 77s. 1od. per ounce 
for it. The Bank return showed a gain of £652,000 in 
coin and bullion, of which £208,000 came in from 
abroad, and as the note circulation contracted to the 
extent of £434,000, the reserve is over a million higher 
at £21,672,000, Several other fairly large movements 
are shown. Owing to the payment of the final instal- 
ment on the new Exchequer bonds, Public Deposits are 
nearly a million higher, while ‘‘ Other ” deposits are 
half a million lower, although the market has borrowed 
41,295,000 on ‘‘ Other” securities. The large reduc- 
tion of £1,855,000 in Government securities is pro- 
bably the result of the Bank’s efforts to obtain more 
complete control of the market. At any rate the 
market has for the most part been very bare of sup- 
plies, and call money has generally ruled at 34 to 3} per 
cent., while the discount rate has been firm at 4 per 
cent. No wonder people who have borrowed money 
on stocks yielding 3 per cent., or even less, are feeling 
rather uncomfortable, especially as there is no hope of 
any relief in the near future. 


L.C.C. anp TrREAsuRY BILLs. 

On Monday tenders were received for £2,000,000 
six months’ London County bills, and the Council had 
to pay dear for its accommodation. Tenders at arate 
equivalent to rod. over 4 per cent. per annum, received 
over 60 per cent. of the amount applied for, and the 
average rate obtained was 11d. under 4 per cent. The 
competition was not by any means keen, the amount 
offered being applied for less than twice over. The 
Treasury fared very little better on Wednesday with the 
42,500,000 three months’ bills which it put on the 
market. The applications amounted to £ 5,987,000, 
and the average rate worked out ata shade over 33 per 
cent. Thisis in rather striking contrast to the £1 16s.8d. 
at which it was able to place six months’ bills in August, 
and it affords a good illustration of how completely the 
best informed and closest students of the market may 
sometimes misinterpret the trend of events, allowing 
themselves to be guided by the most superficial con- 
siderations. The amount of Treasury Bills outstanding 
is now £ 23,333,000, including this last issue, and the 
Exchequer balances are down to £3,316,000. For the 
first time during the current financial year the balance 
is less than at the corresponding date last year, and in 
December £14,000,000 Exchequer bonds have to be 
repaid. It seems to be pretty certain that the bulk of 
the money will have to be borrowed again, although 
#10,000,00 was raised in April for this purpose. 
Under these circumstances the policy of hoarding 
enormous balances up till a few weeks ago seems more 
inexplicable than ever, and the reason for rushing out 
the new Exchequer bonds in April is incomprehensible. 


TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Dutt Stock MARKETs. 

Business in the Stock Exchange has been on a 
very small scale, and the general tendency has been 
downward. The tone at first was more confident, 
owing to the fact that no difficulties connected with 
the last Settlement had to be disclosed. But although 
the firms in trouble wereable to avoidbeing hammered, 
it is certain that they were badly hit, and it is doubtful 
whether the policy of screening defaulters is calculated 
to further the best interests of the market. 
There have been many cases during the past 
few years where big firms have been on the verge 
of bankruptcy, but they have always been helped in 
order to avoid the depressing effect on prices which 
their failure might involve. It is at least arguable, 
however, that the consequences of this benevolent 
method may depress values farther than would be the 
case if a sudden sharp fall were allowed to take place. 
These incidents are always known to a fairly wide 
circle, and they are regularly reported in the papers in 
the vague way which respect for ‘the law of libel im- 
poses. But the markets know perfectly well the 
stocks principally involved, and that they must be 
gradually liquidated. Everybody is on the watch, and 
suspicion reaches farther perhaps than if the actual 
facts were frankly and publicly admitted. The worst 
feature, however, is this, that, directly or indirectly, 
the inevitable tendency is to throw the burden ulti- 
mately on the banks, and the extent to which they have 
become involved will not be known until some im- 
portant link in the chain of credit snaps. That they 
are heavily involved cannot for a moment be doubted. 
Some years ago the fortnightly settlements on the Stock 
Exchange disclosed pretty accurately the speculative 
position of the leading securities; now they do 
nothing of the sort, because so much stock is carried 
by firms and institutions outside the House. That is 
the real reason why markets are so nervous at the 
present time and so adversely affected by fears about 
the financial outlook. Nobody knows whom to trust 
or how far he may be trusted, and stocks are pressed 
for sale with a persistence which the ordinary dealer 
cannot understand. The chief plague spots are 
Yankees and Kaffirs, but there are fairly heavy com- 
mitments in Canadian and Foreign Rails, the pace in 
which has been rather too hot. Kaffirs have been a 
particularly dull market owing to steady selling from 
Paris, while the public here wisely refrain from buying. 
The whole range of values in this section must go very 
much lower before the public will be tempted in, for 
they are beginning to look into intrinsic merits for 
themselves, and to ask why shares, which have never 
paid a dividend and probably never will, should stand 
at extravagant premiums. 

YANKEES. 

Last week’s statement of the New York Associated 
Banks showed an enormous reduction in loans, but 
everyone agrees that this must have been effected 
simply by shunting commitments on to the trust com- 
panies. As Mr. Henry Clews puts it, the credit of the 
banks is fully extended, but the credit of these trust in- 
stitutions is over extended, and their position constitutes 
a serious menace to the markets. Money has become a 
little easier in New York, but the troubles are not yet 
fully surmounted, and any day one of these trusts may 
throw the whole market into confusion. I do not anti- 
cipate anything of the sort just yet, because the banks 
are so intimately mixed up with the concerns that they 
must give support to the full extent of their resources. 
But with the slender cash reserves maintained by the 
trusts a serious run would compel the whole lot of 
them to close their doors, and how they have escaped 
this danger so long isamystery. Mr. Tom Lawson is 
again in the field predicting a slumpin copper. There 
must be enormous concealed stocks in America, and a 
fall is overdue, but he would perhaps get quicker results 
from an attack on the trusts, LoMBARD. 





